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; CURRENT COMMENT. 


THE English papers have so far abstained from comment 
yon Mr. Harding’s message to the Congress, and the 
_ American press is busy finding reasons for their silence. 

Our own notion is that they are still puzzling over the 

document in an honourable effort to find out what under 
the sun Brother Harding is driving at. Probably they 

are stalled at the fifth paragraph, which reads as fol- 
_ lows: “The American people have appraised the situa- 
a tion, and with that tolerance and patience which go with 
i understanding they will give to us the influence of de- 
liberate public opinion which ultimately becomes the edict 
of any popular government. They are measuring some 
of the stern necessities and will join in the give and take 
which is so essential to firm re-establishment.” 


(F anyone can blast a meaning out of those two sen- 
_tences, he is entitled to a reward. Again, in the eighth 
_ paragraph, where Brother Harding is presumably speak- 
a about the reduction of governmental expenses, he 
_ says: “The nation can not restrain except in its own 
activities, but it can be exemplar in a wholesome rever- 
ieeal.” Isn’t that a stunner? We have never read all the 
_ messages of the Presidents and medius fidius we never 

will as long as we have strength of mind to abstain; but 


_we will wager good money that no such astonishing lan- 
age has ever yet been slung in the whole course of the 
ries. Perhaps the English editorial writers came a 


“HE content of the message is not as striking as its style. 
As far as foreign relations are concerned, the President 


state of war with Germany will be ended by resolution, 
it should have been ended two years ago. The Presi- 


tt of treaty-arrangement, possibly on the basis of an 
purgated edition of the Versailles document. Why 


With peace declared and commerce established, 
e German people and ours could probably worry along 
any kind of treaty or even no treaty at all. How- 
, perhaps the President’s suggestion of a treaty was 
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put in to salve the feelings of our late associates. If so, 
no one can object, and we hope the satisfaction accruing 
from the formality will be substantial enough to make 
them feel happy and contented. 


In general, the President’s message promised our late 
associates very poor pickings. It repudiated the League 
of Nations, and the prospects it held out for any further 
support of the Allies in their war-settlements are very in- 
definite; while its tone of “America first” is definite 
enough throughout. This again was quite to be expected. 
In his consideration of domestic affairs, the President 
spoke once more for a protective tariff, which would 
seem to show that he has given up hope of ever seeing 
our European debts paid; for how can they be paid ex- 
cept in goods and how can goods come in if we lay a 
tariff against them? The message was, in all, about 
what Mr. Harding might be supposed to write and about 
what the Congress would be able to receive; and we are 
heartily glad therefore that the daily papers have re- 
lieved us of any obligation to comment upon it in further 
detail. 


Tue House of Representatives has obediently taken Mr. 
Harding’s hint and passed the emergency-tariff bill which 
raises the import duty on several classes of agricultural 
commodities. This measure is sheer fraud; it pretends 
to do something for the farmers and really does nothing 
for them. It will tend to close foreign markets for our 
farm-products, and the raise in domestic prices will not 
benefit the farmer by one penny. The bill, foreshadow- 
ing as it does the character of the Administration’s per- 
manent fiscal policy, is simply a declaration of war. At 
this time above all, the revival of the protectionist policy 
iS a proposition so blind, so stupid, so unconscionably ig- 
norant, that any serious discussion of it is simply im- 
possible. Mr. Harding’s message puts an advocation of 
a merchant marine side by side with his advocation of 
a protective tariff. But with a protective tariff in opera- 
tion, what will the ships of our merchant marine carry? 
Suppose they get a cargo outbound, what will they bring 
back, and how long can a carrying trade hold up on one- 
way cargoes? This is merely one specimen, and a rel- 
atively small one, of the genial imbecility that pervades 
the Administration. 


THE intelligence of politicians is a wonderful thing to 
contemplate. The income-tax and excess-profits tax have 
done their valiant best to break the back of industry; 
and now with everybody complaining about them and 
nobody able to do any business at all, the only suggestion 
is that we shall burden industry still further with a tax 
on sales and an increased tariff. Industrial values and 
land-values in this country run about even; approxi- 
mately $140 billion each. Industry now pays about four 
billion dollars in taxation and land-values pay only about 
$600 million. This is rough on industry, and at last our 
industrialists are becoming aware of it, though the tid- 
ings has not yet bored its way through the solid adamant 
of the statesman’s intellect. Physicians used to think that 
the more you devitalized a patient by bleeding, the health- 
ier and friskier you made him. Politicians seem to have 
a similar notion about industry. Their economic practice 
bears the same vintage-date as the practice of medicine 
subscribed to by Paracelsus and Bonetus. 
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MEANWHILE the same order of perspicacity bears rule 
among the statesmen of Europe. The French Chamber, 
after a stormy debate, passed the measure confiscating 
fifty per cent of the proceeds of purchases from Germany, 
which every sane man in France and England knows 
to be nothing short of midsummer madness. Moreover, 
if by 1 May Germany has not paid in full her arrears 
under the Versailles Treaty, France will proceed to make 
a further levy, beginning probably with a seizure of the 
Ruhr region, which supplies Germany with about half of 
her iron and a good deal more than half of her coal. This 
will accomplish pretty punctually the economic ruin of the 
greater part of Europe, including France herself. France 
is determined to be paid, and if she can not be paid—as 
she is quite well aware that she can not—she will shake 
down Germany’s house, notwithstanding that her own 
house must fall with it. This impresses the beholder as 
very bad judgment. Meanwhile Germany, having ap- 
parently taken an accurate measure of the situation, re- 
mains quiet and imperturbable, awaiting the worst. 


SETTLEMENT of the difficulty with the British coal-miners 
may be somehow postponed for the present, and again 
it may not. We are not deeply interested in any current 
phase of the affair, because it is so clear, as we remarked 
last week, that anything like a final adjustment is im- 
possible. The miners can not accept the permanent status 
of a sweated industry; if they did, they would starve. 
The owners can not pay the miners a living wage, for 
the industry will not bear it except by some such de- 
vice as a national pool of profits, which is ‘‘a bastard 
form of nationalization.” The Government can not ac- 
cept nationalization in any form; if it did, it would be 
forced out of office. Thus the situation appears to be 
one for which there is no help. Whether the railwaymen 
and transport workers face the music now or later, is 
telatively a small matter; they may face it now, they 
must face it later, for their turn comes next and very 
shortly. Such are the deplorable facts in the case, and 
if any one can see a way around them, we venture to 
think that his presence would be welcome in England 
at this moment. % 


In following from afar the doings of the Triple Alliance 
in England, the chief fact to bear constantly in mind is 
that—Harragan is dead. A public nuisance was James 
Harragan, but he was the only man, barring James 
Connolly, ever produced by the British labour-movement 
who had grasped the idea that the way to fight was to 
fight and not to lie down. Ten, twenty, thirty years 
ago, Harragan, the despair of chairmen, was trying to 
pound into the heads of English workingmen his Grand 
Idea: In case of a strike, do not come out but stay in; 
don’t leave the mines and factories, but keep them; if 
anybody is going to walk the streets hungry, let it be 
the company directors and stockholders—not you. This 
idea, beautiful in its simplicity and logic, was so un- 
English that working-class audiences learned to rise, 
nauseated, and quit the hall when they saw Harragan, 
the indomitable bore, gesticulating for recognition from 
the chair. Probably there is not a single English labour- 
leader to-day in the public eye, who has not sat on 
Harragan, who has not ruled Harragan out of order, 
who has not appealed from Harragan, sober with his 
Grand Idea, to Britons drunk with parliamentarism. 
Harragan is very dead in England, a fact to bear in 
mind. 


ActinG under instructions from Washington the Amer- 
ican Ambassador at Buenos Aires is urging the Argen- 
tine Government so to arrange matters that American 
steamers may discharge their cargoes at this port, in the 
face of a boycott by the port-workers’ union. The news 
of the boycott itself is disconcerting enough, but not so 
much so as is the announcement that our State Depart- 
ment has started out to break the blockade. America 
wants trade with Argentina all right enough, but we 
doubt the efficacy of such methods of maintaining it; 


an official spanking of the Latins is likely to hurt us 
(unofficially) more than it does them. 


WHILE we are on the subject, it may not be amiss to 
call attention to the fact that the most important line 
of steamers in the American-Argentine trade was estab- 
lished with the aid of the United States Government. 
Hence our Government has a very special interest in 
this traffic, which helps to explain our demand that the 
Argentine authorities shall interfere, for our benefit, in 
this labour-dispute. Whenever a Government participates 
in a shipping enterprise, the consumer may be sure that 
the advantages growing out of the artificial stimulation 
of trade will be cancelled out by import duties, while 
the disadvantages will remain. It is notorious that sub- 
sidies lead to tariffs, and tariffs to subsidies; and it is 
equally true that this combination of evils tends to breed 
an aggressive foreign policy, and a pestiferous interest in 
the breaking of strikes at the ends of the earth. 


THE pronouncement of Premier Hughes of Australia on 
Japanese-American affairs, made, significantly enough, 
while the American note on Yap was before the Allied 
Premiers, calls attention to the fact that there is at least 
one British Dominion whose interests may not coincide 
with those of the mother country in the dispute over 
mandates. Considering that these United States have 
inherited Germany’s place as the foremost rival of Brit- 
ish power, one might think it would be to the interest of 
the British Empire to support the claim of Japan, in this 
matter, and thus to increase Japanese power at our ex- 
pense. But the Commonwealth of Australia lies in the 
Pacific Ocean, which is a long way from Downing Street, 
and Australians are as suspicious of Japanese efforts at 
expansion as are the most rampageous Californians. 
Hence Premier Hughes’s hysterical call for an alliance 
between English-speaking peoples, and his hope that the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance will now be renewed under con- 
ditions acceptable to the United States; hence also, pre- 
sumably, the well-timed call of an official Australian 
representative upon Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes. Aus- 


‘tralia knows the value and importance of her position 


in the Empire, but she also knows that as against the 
Japanese her interests are closely akin to those of the 
United States; and should the British Government under- 
take to support Japan in any quarrel with this country, 
it might be that she would find at least one of her do- 
minions arrayed against her. 


Tuus a pretty kettle of fish appears to be brewing in the 
Pacific, where there will probably be a good deal doing 
in the way of clashes between rival imperialism during 
the forthcoming years. The British and Japanese Gov- 
ernments both solemnly assert that there is no secret 
provision of their alliance whereby Great Britain is 
pledged to come to Japan’s aid in case of war with the 
United States; by which token—Governments being what 
they are—it would be perfectly rational to assume that — 
there is such an agreement. But whether there be a 

secret treaty or not, it is hard to see how the British 

Government could help coming in on some plausible 
principle or other, just as it entered the war against — 
Germany, which in 1914 was Britain’s leading commercial — 
rival. If it did so, the conflict of interests between the 
mother-country and the Dominions might well lead to 
the break-up of the Empire; a consummation which we 
are inclined to think would be a good thing for the world 
in general; and we should be quite certain that it would, 
if we were not a bit afraid that this country would be 
all ready prepared to replace one evil with another. 


To this paper the break-up of a particular Empire does 
not seem so important as the abolition of imperialism, 
i.e., of the cause which produces empires: the desire to 
exploit backward peoples for the benefit of privileged 
interests which have amassed large sums of capi 
through the exploitation of the people at home. It 


_ beyond the amount of profit he will make. 
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natural that the man with a large amount of capital 
to invest should consider where it would bring him the 
most profit: if he finds he can get a return of thirty per 
cent in Mexico or Mesopotamia, while at home he may 
expect only six per cent, he is going to invest in Mexico 
or Mesopotamia without stopping to consider very much 
He does not 
worry overmuch about the exploitation of the natives, 
or the hardships visited upon labour at home through 
the exportation of capital. Nor does he consciously in- 
tend to involve his country in wars over his investments; 
but when rival concessionaires begin to threaten his 
enterprise, or when the native Government shows an in- 
clination, such as for instance the Mexican Government 
recently displayed, to safeguard its resources and the 
rights of its people, he gets all het up over the sanctity 
of private property and the duty of a Government to 
protect its citizens, and eventually he makes no bones 
about dragging in the army and navy of his country to 
protect his investment. While this sort of thing is poss- 
ible, wars will continue, no matter what empires rise or 
fall, or what impassioned pleas for peace are voiced in 
the intervening periods. 


Ir is not alone Wall Street’s approval that leads us to dis- 
trust the order of the Railway Labour Board abrogating 
the national agreements concerning conditions of labour 
on railways formerly under Federal control. We are sus- 
picious of the order on its own account, even though it is 
endorsed by the Executive Council of the Shop Trades. 
It may not be, as Mr. Gompers says it is, a victory for 
big business, but it would certainly seem to indicate an 
unwillingness on the part of the Board to settle the vexed 
question of the open shop. Instead of thrashing out this 
question the Board has stood from under, and allowed it 
to go back for settlement between the individual com- 
panies and their employees. The Board, in its “sixteen 
principles” explicitly recognizes the right of the employees 
to organize and to deal collectively with their employers, 
and stipulates that no discrimination shall be practised 
against union or non-union men. In other words it en- 
dorses the kind of open shop which the employers of the 
country profess to favour. It is not clear, however, just 
how the operators are to be prevented, when the settlement 
of labour-questions is once more a local matter, from in- 
stituting in practice the kind of open shop which labour 
has found from long and bitter experience that the 
employers actually favour: namely, the shop open only 
to non-union men. 


THE sixteen principles laid down by the Board sound very 
good; indeed the Executive Council of Shop Trades seems 
to think they promise a new era. of justice for labour. 
Perhaps: but this paper would place more faith in them 
if they did not contain so many words like “should” and 
“reasonable,” weak words, offering considerable latitude 
in interpretation. The Board may have done its best to 
be fair to labour, but it is hard to see how it could ade- 
quately guarantee justice to the railwaymen while still 
abrogating the national agreements. At present the 
natural advantage in any dispute with organized labour is 
with the employers because the overcrowded condition of 
the labour-market impairs the strength of the unions. 
There are a thousand ways in which employers can dis- 
criminate against union men, and in a period when labour 
is over-plentiful as it is at present, they may do so with 
impunity. 


THE first move, of course, on the part of the operators, 
will be to reduce wages. Indeed, as soon as the order of 
abrogation was published, the Mobile and Ohio Company 
announced a wage-cut of twenty per cent, which the em- 
ployees apparently accepted; while Mr. Frederick D. 
Underwood, president of the Erie Railway, remarked that 
if the Board had put off the date of reducing wages until 
I July, the railways would be obliged to anticipate them. 
It is strange that whenever an industry gets in a bad way, 
no matter what the cause, the first remedy that is thought 
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of is a reduction of wages; the railway operators would 
thus penalize labour for a situation which is primarily due 
to their own continuous robbery of the roads. They will 
find plenty of outside support: the American Paper and 
Pulp Association only the other day called upon the em- 
ployees of the roads to save the traffic-situation by accept- 
ing reductions in wages. For our own part we would 
suggest, first, that rates be reduced to a point which will 
guarantee the roads a little better business than they now 
enjoy; second, that the operators set about wringing the 
water out of railway capitalization and that for a period 
they operate the roads as public carriers instead of finance 
companies. This would be a good beginning; and hav- 
ing taken these steps the operators would be in a posi- 
tion where they might with some fairness take up with 
their employees the vexed questions of wages and work- 
ing hours. 


Tue banking interests are busily enforcing the doctrine 
that it pays to be good. Emissaries of the State of North 
Dakota are now in New York trying to get the banks 
to handle a modest bond-issue of four or five millions, 
but without success. The word seems to have been passed 
along from Minneapolis and St. Paul that they are to be 
kindly received but not to have any money. Hence they 
are ushered in and pleasantly entertained, but invariably 
informed that if they will go back and clean house of 
their objectionable State-socialist regime, they can have 
all the money they want; but otherwise, nothing. The 
State of Queensland also tried to raise a loan of £8,000,- 
ooo in London lately, but was out of luck. The trouble 
was that Queensland had put in force an amendment to 
the Land Act, making a revaluation of land-values and 
boosting ground-rents to the point of confiscation. The 
English speculators in Australian land did not relish hav- 
ing their graft cut down, so there was no money forth- 
coming on the loan. The gritty Queenslanders, however, 
arched their backs and financed the loan themselves. Pos- 
sibly, the North Dakotans will do the same. These two 
examples seem to bear out the suggestion made by Art- 
emus Ward in a letter to his mother: “Be virtoous and 
you will be happy.” 


We would have much deeper respect for American in- 
Spitutions if their self-appointed guardians were not so 
funny. One could never contemplate the antics of the 
poor old half-witted National Security League without 
laughing one’s ribs loose, and its latest escapade is the 
most comical of all. It has gone out gunning for the 
newly-born Intercollegiate Liberal League, recently organ- 
ized at Harvard by undergraduate representatives from 
a couple of dozen Eastern colleges and universities. We 
are not going to spoil the fun by saying any more, because 
we want every one of our readers to send to the National 
Security League (17 East 49th Street, New York) for a 
copy of the press-agent’s statement of the League’s in- 
tentions. A perusal of that paper in these drab times will 
add five years to any one’s life. We hope that copies 
are still to be had, but there is always the chance that 
some wayward gleam of common sense has flickered 
momentarily over the National Security League and 
caused the document to be called in. If so, we shall con- 
sider reproducing in our columns the copy which was 
sent us recently under release-date of 8 April. It will 
have lost none of its freshness—freshness in either sense 
of the word—by the slight lapse of time. 
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TOPICS OF PRE DAY. 


PROPAGANDIST TECHNIQUE. 


Ir was a perfectly human instinct which prompted the 
critic in “Fanny’s First Play” to confess that he could 
not tell whether the piece was good or bad until he had 
heard the name of the author. The judgment of a 
critic may, in good faith, be governed by the previous 
achievements of the artist whose work is under dis- 
cussion, but only a professor will be intimidated into 
concealing his real opinion of a specific performance 
when it falls short of its predecessors. There are 
signs, however, that this no doubt excellent principle is 
being applied and extended in the American press to a 
degree which calls for comment, even from those of us 
who are privy to most of the facts—and many more 
besides—so melodramatically presented by Mr. Upton 
Sinclair in a recent best-seller. The phenomenon is 
interesting because it does not seem to be explained 
entirely by the convenient formula of advertising pres- 
sure. It is an intellectual rather than an economic 
manifestation, this ceaseless pursuit of the personali- 
ties instead of the principles behind any given incident. 

A few weeks ago a meeting was held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, to protest against “the 
Horror on the Rhine,” and this was followed up in due 
course by another meeting to protest against that pro- 
test. The press, with its usual perspicacity, proceeded 
to comment upon the situation in a fashion which illus- 
trates the point we wish to make. Certain facts were 
stated concerning the French Government’s use of 
coloured troops in Germany. These facts were not in- 
vented at Madison Square Garden; they have been 
discussed in England and France by responsible men 
with first-hand information. It was open to our 
champions of France, right or wrong, either to argue 
that the French had employed African troops, and that 
they were perfectly entitled to do so; or to prove that 
they had not employed them. But, in accordance with 
the new strategy, born of war-propaganda, they ded 
neither. The newspapers simply indulged in a vast 
orgy of insinuation and innuendo about the opinions and 
affiliations of some of the organizers of the meetings. 
It seemed as if the question of the employment of 
African troops in European affairs was of no im- 
portance whatever beside the necessity for establishing 
the fact that the meeting hooted Mr. Wilson, that Dr. 
Edmund von Mach is not a one hundred per cent Anglo- 
Saxon and that Judge Cohalan is a sympathizer with 
Sinn Fein. Naturally enough, in the excitement of 
eliciting these startling facts it was possible to prove 
literally that black is white, by asserting that France’s 
Moroccan conscripts are not coloured. 

This having been done to the satisfaction of every- 
body, our leaders of public opinion turned around to 
look for another victim. Enter the guileless and un- 
suspecting Mr. Lansing to submit his apologia to our 
benevolent judgment. It did not take him long to dis- 
cover that the arts which had been so aptly mastered 
in the glorious days of the new freedom had not been 
discarded in the hour of Gamaliel’s triumph. Not for 
nothing had the newspapers and the professors learned 
under the Wilsonian dispensation how to dispose ot 
“kickers,” purveyors of unpleasant truths, innocent be- 
lievers in principles. With one accord they fell upon 
the plaintive ex-Secretary of State as if he had been a 
common radical or socialist, pleading for fair play. 
Who was this fellow Lansing anyhow? A person with 
a grievance! A mere Secretary of State! One who 
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actually set up to have an opinion of his own about the 
peace negotiations, and who dared to bear witness to 
the great bamboozlement. Bad enough to have an 
English gentleman from Cambridge writing these 
things—our esteemed English cousins are often a little 
indiscreet and eccentric, you know—but a mere Ameri- 
can trying to go one better than the Europeans! The 
thought was,too much for our right thinking editors 
and reviewers. So they proceeded to give Mr. Lans- 
ing’s book the approved treatment. They at once con- 
centrated on the personal aspect of the matter, while 
accusing him of being too much concerned with himself. 
They professed to find nothing here but a personal quar- 
rel. Mr. Lansing’s formidable charges against the ex- 
President were never faced, the implications of such a 
state of affairs as the book reveals were ignored. In 
fine, it was regarded as little short of a scandal that 
the United States Minister for Foreign Affairs should 
dare to have any views concerning the most important 
international negotiations in which this country was 
ever concerned. It is in such flashes as these that the 
ruling class reveals its real estimate of the value and 
importance of the “statesmen” it foists upon the public 
with such solemn show. 

On a wider scale this same operation is taking place 
in the field of New York politics. There are many 
questions of vital concern to the citizens of New York 
City which are discussed in precisely the same fashion 
as the Rhine “horror” and Mr. Lansing’s revelations. 
That is to say, they are not being discussed at all. 
Under the auspices of that distinguished small-town 
advocate, Governor Miller, a pretty deal is just now in 
process of being manceuvred to the advantage of the 
big transit corporations. Everybody who knows the 
Governor’s ideas, as most of the newspapers do, agrees 
that he is a zealous partisan of the small town. He 
shakes his head at the vastness and wickedness of the 
big city. Yet, out of sheer personal bias against Mr. 
Hearst and Mayor Hylan, apart altogether from finan- 
cial pressure, the newspapers which depend upon 
Greater New York for their existence, are lining up 
with Governor Miller on the transit question. This paper 
cares nothing for either Mr. Hearst or Mr. Hylan; but 
it fails to see that an argument is disposed of simply 
because it appears in the New York Journal or the 
American, 

Apparently the important question in every case is, 
who said it; not, what did he say? The war-technique 
of clubbing one’s opponent instead of meeting his argu- 
ment is becoming a national tradition. Time was when 
rival newspapers turned every local question into one 
of political personalities, but we have gone far beyond 
that. Every problem, from the League of Nations to 
the movie censorship, from the nationalization of the 
railways to the deportation of the Lord Mayor of Cork, 
is met with the same tactics. Did Mr. Maynard Keynes 
bring forward certain considerations of vital impor- 
tance in his “Economic Consequences of the Peace’’? 
Well, ostensibly serious people imagine they have ans- 
wered him when they point out that he is quoted with 
approval by Mr. George Sylvester Viereck. Ireland 
is delivered over to a reign of militaristic terror which 
has revolted the soul of every decent-minded witness, 
whatever his nationality. But a considerable number 
of our eminent citizens fancy they can evade the sub- 
ject by pointing out, not that the report of the Ameri- 
can Commission of Inquiry is false, but that it is asso- 
ciated with the Nation and Mr. Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard—indeed some of the papers hit on the brilliant 
device of labelling the Commission inaccurately as 
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“the Nation Committee,” apparently in the belief that 
by describing it wrongly they had invalidated its find- 
ings. 

These are the authentic touches of the war-propa- 
gandist method, the method which found its success not 
so much in the deliberate lie, as in the reiteration of 
half-truths, and the association of half-baked ideas. 
The consequences of its introduction into this country 
are perhaps more unfortunate than elsewhere, for it 
lingers on as an invaluable aid to our natural fear of 
the free interplay of ideas, and as a powerful stimulus 
to our hatred of all heresies. f 


CLEANING UP IN THE CARIBBEAN. 


WirTHiwn the last twenty years or so, Cuba has been 
ditched, deloused, educated, and generally uplifted and 
improved; and yet General José Miguel Gomez is 
now in Washington protesting. The substance of his 
complaint is that Cuba is suffering from too much 
United States, or too little. According to the General, 
this was particularly true at the time of the recent elec- 
tions, when he himself was the presidential candidate 
of the Cuban Liberal party. On more than one occa- 
sion, this country has guaranteed that the Cuban elec- 
tions shall be honestly conducted, but Sefor Gomez be- 
lieves that while the interference of the United States 
has prevented the Cubans from straightening out their 
own affairs, it has not gone far enough to protect the 
country against the intimidation, fraud and violence 
which characterized the recent contest for the presi- 
dency. The Cuban Liberal party is now petitioning for 
a new plebiscite, and even goes so far as to ask for 
American aid in establishing a provisional Government 
under Cuban or American military direction, to look 
after affairs in the Island until the new returns are in. 
These Cuban Liberals are trying to make the best of a 
bad job, and it may be that they know just how to do 
it; still it seems to us that more intervention by the 
United States can only bring more trouble. 

This country can never rule Cuba well enough to 
make amends for ruling it at all; and certainly we 
would not be ruling it at all, if our sole and only object 
were to rule well. A suggestion as to what the other 
object may be occurs in a report of a conference that 
took place in Washington at the very time when Sefior 
Gomez was calling upon Mr. Hughes. The gentlemen 
who sat in at this little party were Under-Secretary of 
State Fletcher; Mr. R. B. Hawley, President of the 
Cuban-American Sugar Company; Mr. Edwin P. 
Shattuck, representing Cuban-American tobacco-inter- 
ests; and Mr. R. L. Farnham of the National City 
Bank, which has a branch-establishment in Havana. 
In the course of the conference, these gentlemen are 
reported to have reached “a satisfactory understanding 
as to the method to be pursued in handling the difficul- 
ties which have appeared in the financial and economic 
condition of Cuba.” This strikes us as being a good 
deal of a job to be undertaken by four non-Cubans, who 
have come together casually in a foreign capital. If the 
Islanders want something to worry about, let them 
worry about this. Perhaps when they realize that the 
foundation of Cuban-American relations is built of this 
sort of material, they will be less concerned with the 
details of the facade. 


Although we hardly see how Panama can profit by 
the performance, we can not but admire the courage of 
the Panamanians who continue to pull feathers out of 
the eagle’s tail. With the support of his legislature, 
President Porras has forwarded to Washington a note 
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which constitutes a substantial reiusal to comply with 
the terms of Secretary Hughes’s ultimatum. A Wash- 
ington newspaper-dispatch dismisses the new note with 
the statement that it is “‘merely a rehearsal of juristic 
arguments and a recital of the historical background of 
the White and Loubet awards.” Although such stuff 
is mere trash when the authorship is so humble, the 
document nevertheless reveals a substantial difference 
of opinion between the Government of Panama and the 
Government of the United States. Neither knowledge 
nor desire prepares us to choose between the contend- 
ing parties, and yet for purposes of argument we will 
suppose that the White award is the double-distilled 
essence of justice. With this point disposed of, we 
may next proceed to inquire when it is just for one 
nation to force another to deal justly. If this does not 
make our view of the matter unmistakably clear, we 
may say that we are in no wise concerned with the good 
or evil qualities of the White award, but solely with the 
fact that the United States, one of the parties to the 
dispute, proposes to enforce a decision of some sort 
upon Panama, another party to the dispute. When the 
proposition is thrown into this form, a profound know’- 
ledge of international law and Isthmian geography need 
not necessarily be required of all debaters. 

If Colombia were a sizable State, the new trouble in 
Panama would give her the opportunity to get square 
with us for the part we took in the Isthmian revolution 
of 1903. As it is, the Colombians must wait with as 
good grace as possible, while our Senators rehash the 
whole matter for the forty-ninth time, and decide what 
we should do to make up for what we have done. Here, 
as in the case of Panama, one of the parties to the quar- 
rel has the privilege of deciding how much justice the 
other party has a right to. Colombia has appealed 
time and again for an impartial arbitration of the dif- 
ficulty, but the position of defendant, judge and jury is 
not one that the United States Government will readily 
surrender. In 1914, the Colombian Congress was dis- 
posed to make the best of a bad job, and settle up for 
$25,000,000 plus an apology. The United States Sen- 
ate has steadily refused to ratify the Urrutia-Thomp- 
son Treaty which embodied these terms; even the 
elimination of the apology from the version of the 
treaty now before the upper House has not brought 
all the peers into line. 

In the meantime, a number of American oil-com- 
panies have secured concessions which the Colombian 
Government threatens to cancel if the treaty is not rati- 
fied. This gives the American opponents of the treaty 
the opportunity to say that Mr. Harding’s Administra- 
tion and the other supporters of the indemnity are will- 
ing to pay Colombia $25,000,000 in order to insure 
American oil-rights against cancellation. However, the 
recent history of Mexico disposes us to think that 
Colombia will be forced to sustain the concessions, 
whether she gets the indemnity or not. On this account 
we are disposed to favour the gallant sluicing of 
twenty-five million American dollars into the Colom- 
bian treasury, although the reparation of the old 
wrong seems to form the basis for a new one. 


SELF-CENSORED MOVIES. 


A FRIEND of ours who makes his living by the writing 
and production of photo-plays, has confessed to us 
the belief that a great many people in this country are 
downright dissatisfied with the sort of thing the movie- 
houses are offering them. According to this gentle- 
man, the discontented public is in a mood to enjoy a 
thorough thumping of the movies, whatever form the 
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chastisement may take. With the ground thus pre- 
pared, the legislatures of Connecticut and New York 
are discussing the establishment of a State censorship 
of picture-plays, and the International Reform Bureau 
has begun an agitation in favour of a Federal censor- 
ship, to be enforced by a board resembling the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The first draft of the 
bill prepared by the Reform Bureau for presentation 
in Congress lists all the old familiar varieties of im- 
morality, and then goes on to condemn also all “stories 
or scenes which ridicule or deprecate public officials, 
officers of the law, the United States Army, the United 
States Navy, or any other governmental authority, or 
which tend to weaken the authority of the law.” In 
this fashion, and with the whole emphasis of its agi- 
tation thrown upon the matter of morality, the Bureau 
is preparing the way for the establishment of a political, 
as well as a moral censorship of the people’s theatre in 
this country. 

From all accounts, the National Association of the 
Moving Picture Industry accepts the whole moral and 
political code embodied in this bill, and objects only 
to the enforcement of these standards by public author- 
ity, rather than by voluntary agreement among the 
producers themselves. Our informing friend—he of 
the movie-fellowship—admits readily enough that some 
sort of discipline is necessary, and he naturally prefers 
the self-imposed censorship to the other variety. He 
believes, however, that the primary cause of the dis- 
satisfaction which, he says, lies back of to-day’s agita- 
tion, is not the immorality of the movies, but their 
stupidity. The reformers are trying to turn dissatis- 
faction to good service in the cause of repression, while 
as a matter of fact the only thing that will remove 
the dissatisfaction itself is not a further limitation of 
freedom, but a positive and genuine effort on the part 
of the moving-picture people to make use of such 
freedom as they have. In other words, it is not licen- 
tiousness that the public is tired of, but laziness. 

For our own part, we are by no means sure that 
there is in this country any general dissatisfaction with 
either the moral or the intellectual quality of the 
movie-man’s offerings; nevertheless, we subscribe 
heartily to the proposition that the fault with most of 
the pictures we have seen is not immorality, however 
strictly it may be defined, but plain downright silliness. 
In our opinion, the general inanity of the movies is due 
largely to the fact that the producers have tried to 
please too many people, and have succeeded in doing so. 

In the very mechanics of moving-picture production 
and reproduction there is something that tempts men 
to think in terms of millions of spectators and millions 
of dollars, and to measure success in these terms only. 
A play for the speaking-stage must be acted again each 
time it is presented, but a single performance before 
the camera is a performance in the presence of millions. 
Long before the film is first seen in New York City, 
most of the cast presenting it in Guthrie Centre and 
Jenkinsville has already been paid. If the original 
production required a heavy outlay, part of the cost 
must be recovered in the tank-towns; and in any case 
the temptation to try to please everybody in the United 
States with a single film is always money-baited. The 
producers fall, and their general willingness to measure 
their own work by the common denominator of 
the millions degrades and flattens and devitalizes the 
whole art. 

In this Egypt of monster productions and mountain- 
ous wealth, the cinema waits for the coming of a 
little-theatre movement all its own. Our informant 
predicts that the captivity will not be interminable, 


and we hope that he is right. We like to believe that 
if there is to be an exodus, it will begin humbly, per- 
haps with an obscure, half-amateur company, led by 
an artist who can accept the world as it is, and yet 
make something of it. If he is to be an effective leader, 
this man must know how to produce exquisite things 
simply and inexpensively, so that they will not have to 
make the run of the country in order to repay first 
costs. Independently of the established distributing 
agencies and cinema-palaces, and perhaps with the aid 
of the existing little-theatre groups in some of the 
larger cities, he must build his own public as carefully 
as he builds his pictures, accepting unhesitatingly the 
limitations that art sets upon the size of his audience, 
and making no concessions for the sake of expansion. 

A rare combination of genius and good fortune 
might carry such an enterprise forward to a condition 
of financial self-sufficiency, with several small com- 
panies of actors working independently, in so far as 
their art was concerned, and several connected ex- 
hibition-places, of the little-theatre variety, open always 
to the most daring work of the players. Such arrange- 
ments as these, with their implicit limitations, would 
give the moving-picture world an opportunity for ex- 
perimentation and adventure, which must be entirely 
lacking so long as nothing is produced that is not 
produced elaborately for the millions. What sort of 
artistic achievement would come out of the new con- 
ditions, it is impossible to say, for no one knows now 
what are the possibilities of the cinema, and no one 
ever will know until some small portion of moviedom 
is freed from the flattering pressure of too much popu- 
larity—a superlative censorship to which the producers 
have hitherto submitted all too cheerfully. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE BOURGEOISIE. 


“M. Rovart,” wrote Paul Gauguin in his journal, “is 
troubled about one thing which, in spite of himself, 
emerges from his lecture: the defence of the 
bourgeoisie. Why is he concerned about this?” If 
Gauguin had lived another twenty years the question 
would scarcely have occurred to him. Everyone de- 
fends the bourgeoisie now, except a few straggling out- 
siders who, because they have a monopoly of wit, are 
very conspicuous in the public prints. The little tailor 
in Grimm got the best of the giants by convincing them 
that he had killed seven at a stroke. One might sup- 
pose, from the seriousness with which the mighty 
organs of popular opinion combat the vicious tendencies 
of the radical critics, that our great, lumbering middle- 
class civilization was as pathetically helpless as these 
same giants. But the fairy tale in question was all too 
evidently a “wish-fulfillment” on the part of its peasant 
author; in real life tailors are nothing but tailors, and 
critics are nothing but critics. Change may come, and 
revolution, but upon the things that are dear to the 
majority the sun will never set. The earth is to the 
bourgeois, and the fullness thereof. 

There was a time when, just because destiny fought 
on the side of the heaviest batallions, the philosopher, 
the teacher, the spokesman of the spirit regarded it as 
their special office to fight on the other side. The great 
writers of the nineteenth century (to go no further 
back) were, almost to a man, and in every country, 
members of the Opposition. What seems strange, how- 
ever, to-day is (for their hostility to the reigning fact 
is too notorious to have escaped the dullest) that public 
opinion, in its own despite, supported them in their 
nonconformity. The well-fed citizen believed, naively 
enough, in the “progress and evolution” that were so 
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conveniently feathering his own nest, but even if he 
had no particular interest in ultimate values, he was 
still ready to admit that the philosophers had a right to 
be “queer.” As for the teachers and the critics and 
the rest, he would have considered that there was 
something amiss with them if they had failed, on 
occasion, to rub his illusions and prejudices the wrong 
way. Once, in short, it was the business of the in- 
tellectual man not to conform, not to swim with the 
current, but to stand alone and give humanity the 
benefit of his own solitary discoveries; his business was 
to remind the majority of everything the majority for- 
gets, and the majority respected him for doing so. The 
more he attacked the idols of the tribe, indeed, the 
more attentively the majority listened. Was he not 
defending what they most respected in themselves? 
There was logic in this procedure. As truisms need 
no proof, so the reigning fact needs no advocates; it 
advocates itself twenty-four hours in the day. So, at 
least, people used to think, and the intellectual man was 
but following his instinct when he threw what weight 
he had on the side of “lost causes, and forsaken 
beliefs, and unpopular names, and impossible loyalties.” 
_ But to-day, with the lapse of religion, the secular life 
_ of the majority has taken to itself sanctions by virtue 
_ of which not to conform is to be scarcely recognized 
as human. The big batallions, formerly content with 
having destiny in the scale with them, now insist upon 
: having thought as well: to question the reigning fact 
_ is to be sent to Jericho. As the editor of the Metro- 
‘ politan Magazine expresses it in a celebrated para- 
graph: “You can not be against the capitalistic system 
and still be for America; you can not apologize for that 
system or feel ashamed of it and still be a good 
American. You can not indeed be a good American, 
in the sense of being loyal to American traditions, 
unless you are proud of the capitalistic system.” One 
might imagine that the capitalistic system was a 
pathetic little waif, depending for its survival upon 
the chivalry and repentance of the sceptics. 
Nothing indeed is more characteristic of our epoch 
than this universal compulsion to praise and magnify 
the strong in proportion to its strength and the success- 
ful in proportion to its successfulness. The normal 
contempt of the majority for the weaker side, for the 
losing cause has, in the temper of our countrymen par- 
ticularly, transformed itself, one would almost say, into 
a fury of hatred. The less any contemporary institu- 
tion needs in the way of sympathy or vindication, the 
more vociferous is the vindication and the more heart- 
felt is the sympathy it gets: it has only to give proof 
that its power is impregnable in order to evoke all the 
chivalrous sentiments of the public. But if anyone 
raises his voice in behalf of the conquered, he is in- 
stantly cut off from the congregation of the righteous. 
The reigning fact, strong as it is, is yet not strong 
enough, one is led to suppose, to survive the existence 
on this planet of one dissentient voice. Let us have 
nothing but ideals, but woe to the ideal that is not 
already thrice realized, and armoured in triple brass! 
Thus we see the Christian priest exhorting his flock 
not to desert the standard of the victors, and the 
philosopher eloquently asserting that the good and the 
successful are two names for the same thing, and the 
¢ritic proving how the very customs that had begun to 
‘corrupt the world half a century ago can alone save 
it, because they are the customs of the powerful and 
the powerful will tolerate no others. The contemporary 
world recognizes but one cause as worthy of man’s 
devotion, the cause that can not fail whether it has 
n’s devotion or not. 


CLASS-CONSCIOUS SYMPTOMS: I. 


A MAN who lives in the sort of place dubbed by Mr. George 
Ade a Shine Town, has been telling me the sad story of his 
experiences. But perhaps you are not quite clear as to what 
is meant by a Shine Town; not having, it may be, taken a 
course in the genial slangster mentioned—more’s the pity for 
you. I will try to explain. 

A Shine Town is literally what the designation implies—a 
place of false glitter, a fake, a gold brick, a mockery, a de- 
fusion and a snare. It is usually referred to in the newspapers 
as very exclusive, the inhabitants thereof are spoken of as 
our best people, and “tone” is given out to be the peculiar 
property of the place. In short, it is an American town break- 
ing its neck to be “classy” or aristocratic in the English way. 

The Shine Town citizen of the social-elect type abhors the 
levelling trend of democracy. Early in his class-conscious 
period he gives himself up to the ravishing pursuit of evolv- 
ing a pedigree, with the friendly aid of an English geneal- 
ogical bureau, and infallibly comes to believe in it: nay, he 
will bore you to death with the tale of his manufactured an- 
cestors. The proud Briton with his gorgonized stare is the 
object of his worshipful emulation. He attempts the current 
Anglicisms of speech and seeks to conform sartorially to the 
fashions of Piccadilly. He subscribes to Punch, the London 
Times, and the English “Who’s Who.” He and his like gen- 
erally pooh-pooh and disparage everything in this country that 
does not antedate the Revolution, which event they secretly 
regard as the greatest misfortune in history. It is the dream 
of the proud Shine Towner to naturalize the English type 
of flunkyism in his own household. I have a slight acquaint- 
ance with one who rejoices in an English valet and have heard 
him refer to his man Tompkins with the air of Major Pen- 
dennis. When I see the pair together, I am persuaded that 
the master is spiritually prostrating himself before the servant. 

The Shine Town is equipped with one or two seminaries 
of the “Prunes and Prisms” order, which inculcate absolute 
artificiality and the patois or dialect of the superior class. 
This point is worth a special note, although the highest con- 
versational reach of the Shine Towner achieves only a barren 
iteration of commonplaces touching literature and art in their 
most obvious aspects. The men of the town, in truth, rarely 
read; the women merely dawdle or, at most, rise no higher 
than the “smart” magazines. But though it makes little dif- 
ference what you say in the best Shine Town circles, your 
manner of saying it is infinitely important and may settle your 
social status. Hence the upper-class English accent and style 
of conversation are cherished with zeal in the seminaries 
aforementioned, while “Americanisms” of speech or manner 
are rigidly taboo. Some young ladies, after finishing with 
Mrs. General’s “Prunes and Prisms,’ take a post-graduate 
course under the intelligent tuition of their family flunkies— 
English of course—which occasionally results in matri- 
monial engagements more or less desirable. 

These facts will have put you in possession of the whole 
social scheme in the Shine Town. Everything is after the 
approved English model. The “Prunes and Prisms” seminaries 
give rigorous drilling in the correct accent. The Professor 
of the tum-tum and the little Anglican priest with a round 
hat looking like a teetotum, are actual importations. The 
rates are high, of course, but the education given is such a 
compound of snobbishness and sciolistic unreason that one 
need not be surprised at the great success which attends the 
system. It is proverbial that Americans know a good thing 
when they see it, and this seems to be the good thing very 
many of them want. 

The real post-office name of this particular Shine Town 
doesn’t matter, nor its location—every man who casts an eye 
over this paragraph will think he can pick it out, and not 
widely overshoot the mark at that. In this town then, as my 
friend tells me, nothing is so marked as the unsociability of the 
best people toward those outside their own charmed circle. 
There is something positively inhuman in the snobbishness 
which they display and in which the “tone” alluded to seems 
to consist. All church members, all professed followers of 
the meek and lowly Jesus, as they are, these amiable people 
seem to look upon one not of their class and circle as scarcely 
belonging to humanity. 

You meet them day after day on the streets of the town, 
in the shops, at the post-office or the railway station, and they 
look at you with apparently unseeing eyes. It seems incredible 
that they and you are fellow human beings, physically formed 
and fashioned without essential differences, living the same 
life and pursuing the same journey to the grave. You dawdle 
about the station o’ mornings and see the regular commuters 
take the 9:02; trig gloved and caned gents they be and to all 
appearance alive—but to you they are dead. A word of 
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salutation rises to your lips, perforce, and a freezing some- 
thing in the air checks it. You realize the force of the ter- 
rible Latin saying, homo homini lupus; for behind this studied 
avoidance and indifference, this inhuman alienation, you are 
both half conscious of a slumbering hatred. 

“This is pretty bad,” I said to my friend. 
Shine Town is getting on your nerves. 
on the humorous side of it?” He shook his head in sullen 
dissent. No, there wasn’t a humorous side to it. Snobbish- 
ness is never funny. It provokes no genial mirth and never 
lets in the sunshine of real humour. The great Thackeray 
wrote a whole big book upon it, from cover to cover—all 
bitter jeering and cankered envy and furtive malice; the wit, 
assassination; the pleasantry, poison; the humour, coloquin- 
tida; the gaiety, a dagger for the soul! 

Is a man to make merry, continued my too serious friend, 
over that which robs health and joy from the very air he 
breathes? Is he to laugh at the solemn fool, who, though 
inferior in heart and brain, calmly assumes a_ superiority 
which all Snobdom supports? Shall he play the buffoon about 
a thing which he sees poisoning the hearts even of the worthy 
and scattering everywhere the seeds of envy, hatred and 
alienation? Shall he expose his own wounds and jest over 
the pain of them? 

What could one say to such a man? Clearly, nothing. My 
friend was too deeply attainted with a disease from which 
many are suffering, for any words of mine to set him right. 
Is it not to laugh that a Shine Town should make such trouble 
for a man? Is it possible that our best people have that 
effect? Must one believe that there is in our free country a 
growing cult of snobbishness; a quiet but persistent and organ- 
ized assertion of class and caste? Shall the next generation 
be composed of a society after the approved English model— 
bootlickers and those who suffer their boots to be licked? 

I dare not say ... but there is my friend and his Shine 
Town. MicHAEL MONAHAN. 


“Evidently the 
Can’t you try to look 


CHEKHOV’S NOTEBOOK. 
A apy looking like a fish standing on its head; her mouth 
like a slit, one longs to put a penny in it. 


RussIAns abroad: the men love Russia passionately, but 
the women don’t like her and soon forget her. 


Ir is easier to ask of the poor than of the rich. 


Prostitutes in Monte Carlo, the whole tone is prosti- 
tutional; the palm trees, it seems, are prostitutes, and the 
chickens are prostitutes. 


A sic dolt Z., a qualified nurse, of the Petersburg 
Rozhdestvensky School, having ideals, fell in love with 
X., a teacher, and believed him to be ideal, a public- 
spirited worker after the manner of novels and stories of 
which she was so fond. Little by little she found him 
out, a drunkard, an idler, good-natured and not very 
clever. Dismissed, he began to live on his wife, sponged 
on her. He was an excrescence, a kind of sarcoma, who 
wasted her completely. She was once engaged to attend 
some intellectual country people, she went to them every 
day; they felt it awkward to give her money—and, to her 
great vexation, gave her husband a suit as a present. He 
would drink tea for hours, and this infuriated her. Living 
with her husband, she grew thin, ugly, spiteful, stamped 
her foot and shouted at him: “Leave me, you low fellow.” 
She hated him. She worked, and people paid the money 
to him, for, being a Zemstvo worker, she took no money, 
and it enraged her that their friends did not understand 
him and thought him ideal. 


A younG man made a million marks, lay down on them, 
and shot himself. 


“T MARRIED when I was twenty; I, have not drunk a glass 
of vodka all my life, haven’t smoked a single cigarette.” 
After he had run off with another woman, people got to 
like him more and to believe him more, and, when he 
walked in the street, he began to notice that they had all 
become kinder and nicer to him—because he had fallen. 


A MAN and a woman marry because both of them don’t 
know what to do with themselves. 
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THE power and salvation of a people lie in its intelli- 
gentsia, in the intellectuals who think honestly, feel, and 
can work. 


A MAN without a moustache is like a woman with a 


moustache. 


A MAN who can not win a woman by a kiss will not win 
her by a blow. 


For one sensible person there are a thousand fools, and 
for one sensible word there are a thousand stupid ones; 
the thousand overwhelms the one, and that is why cities 
and villages progress so slowly. The majority, the mass, 
always remain stupid; it will always overwhelm; the 
sensible man should give up hope of educating and lifting 
it up to himself; he had better call in the assistance of 
material force, build railways, telegraphs, telephones—in 
that way he will conquer and help life forward. 


MANKIND has conceived history as a series of battles; 
hitherto it has considered fighting as the main thing in 
life. 


THERE is no national science, just as there is no national 
multiplication table; what is national is no longer science. 


SOLOMON made a great mistake when he asked for wisdom. 


SoLtomon (alone): Oh! how dark is life! No night, 
when I was a child, so terrified me by its darkness as does 
my invisible existence. Lord, to David my father thou 
gavest only the gift of harmonizing words and sounds, 
to sing and praise thee on strings, to lament sweetly, to 
make people weep or admire beauty; but why hast thou 
given me a meditative, sleepless, hungry mind? Like an 
insect born of the dust, I hide in darkness; and in fear 
and despair, all shaking and shivering, I see and hear in 
everything an invisible mystery. Why this morning? 
Why does the sun come out from behind the temple and 
gild the palm tree? Why the beauty of women? Where 
does the bird hurry, what is the meaning oi its flight, 
if it and its young and the place to which it hastens 
will, like myself, turn to dust? It were better I had 
never been born or were a stone, to which God has 
given neither eyes nor thoughts. In order to tire out my 
body by nightfall, all day yesterday, like a mere work- 
man I carried marble to the temple; but now the night 
has come and IJ can not sleep. . . . I'll go and lie down. 
Phorses told me that if one imagines a flock of sheep 
running and fixes one’s attention upon it, the mind gets 
confused and one falls asleep. I'll do it.... (E-xit.) 


OrpINARY hypocrites pretend to be doves; political and 
literary hypocrites pretend to be eagles. But don’t be 
disconcerted by their aquiline appearance. They are not 
eagles, but rats or dogs. 


TuHosr who are more stupid and more dirty than we are 
called the people. The administration classifies the popu- 
lation into taxpayers and non-taxpayers. But neither 
classification will do; we are all the people, and all the 
best we are doing is the people’s work. 


Ir the Prince of Monaco has a roulette table, surely 
convicts may play at cards. 


Iv. [Chekhov’s brother Ivan] could philosophize about 
love, but he could not love. 


ArosHA: “My mind, mother, is weakened by illness and 
I am now like a child: now I pray to God, now I ery, 
now I am happy.” 


Wnuy did Hamlet trouble about ghosts after death, when 
life itself is haunted by ghosts so much more terrible? 


DauGuHTER: “Felt boots are not the correct thing.” 
FATHER: “Yes they are clumsy, I’ll have to get leather 
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ones.” ‘The father fell ill and his deportation to Siberia 
was postponed. 

DaucHTer: “You are not at all ill, father. Look, you 
have your coat and boots on...” 


FatHer: “I long to be exiled to Siberia. One could sit 


* somewhere by the Yenisei or Obi river and fish, and 


on the ferry there would be nice little convicts, emi- 
grants... Here I hate everything: this lilac tree in 
front of the window, these gravel paths. . .” 


A BEDROOM. ‘The light of the moon shines so brightly 
through the window that even the buttons on his night 
shirt are visible. 


A NICE man would feel ashamed even before a dog... 


A CERTAIN councillor of State, looking at a beautiful 
landscape said: “What a marvellous function of nature!” 


From the notebook of an old dog: “People don’t eat slops 
and bones which the cooks throw away. Fools!” 


He had nothing in his soul except recollections of his 
school days. 


Tue French say: “laid 
caterpillar. 


comme un chenille’—ugly as a 


PEOPLE become bachelors or old maids because they rouse 
no interest, not even a physical one. 


Tue children growing up talked at meals about religion 
and laughed at fasts, monks, etc. The old mother at first 
lost her temper, then, evidently getting used to it, only 
smiled, but at last she told the children that they had 
convinced her, that she is now of their opinion. The 
children felt awkward and could not imagine what their 
old mother would do without her religion. 


(To be continued.) 


ALADDIN EINSTEIN. 


THE popular interest in America in Professor Ein- 
stein’s theories has astonished the professor. The 
public who does not know whether the theory of rela- 
tivity has accounted for the alteration of mercury or 
of Mercury, waylays his steps, and delights, with the 
exception of a mere alderman or two, to do him 
honour. Gifted newspaper-reporters herald him as the 
originator of the theory of relativity, which, by the 
way he is not, and question him as to the ultimate 
nature of space, though only a mathematical physicist 
who is also a philosopher could understand the pro- 
fessor’s answers. 

This general interest in an extremely difficult science 
is not quite what it seems. Probably Professor 
Einstein does not realize how sensationally and ctun- 
ningly he has been advertised. From the point of view 
of awakening popular curiosity, his press-notices could 
hardly have been improved. The newspapers first an- 
nounced his discovery as revolutionizing science. This 
sounds well, but its meaning, after all, is rather vague. 
Then they printed a series of entertaining oddities, 
supposedly deducible from his hypothesis, although 
most of them could have been equally well deduced 
from the conclusions of Lorentz or Poincaré: for ex- 
ample, moving objects are shortened in the direction 
of their motion. This is a gay novelty until one learns 
the proportion of the reduction, which is calculated to 
divest the statement of interest to any but scientists. 
Further, our newspapers told us that if we were to 
travel from the earth with the speed of light, and could 


see the clock we left behind, it would always remain 


at the same moment, permanently pausing, unable to 


reach the next tick. But we should be unable to travel 
at the rate of light for a number of reasons, the most 
interesting and perhaps the most decisive being that 
such a speed would cause our mass to be infinite! 
Finally, our informants assert that no point in space, 
no moment of time can serve as a permanent base for 
measurement; we can measure only the relations of 
space, the relations of time, never absolute space or 
time; and even to measure space-relations, we have to 
take into account time! What a fascinating dervish- 
dance of what we used to regard as immutable fixities ! 
Is it possible that these delicious contradictions are 
serious and accredited doctrines among those who 
know? Yet so they appear, for though Professor 
Einstein is always careful in stating that his hypothesis 
enjoys as yet only a tentative security, his methods are 
vouched for by the experts, his procedure is according 
to Hoyle, and the crowd is at liberty to gorge its appe- 
tite for marvels untroubled by the ogres of scientific 
orthodoxy. 

Aside from the fact that Professor Einstein comes 
as a distinguished and somewhat mysterious foreigner 
to partake of our insatiable hospitality, his popular 
welcome is to be accounted for by the spell of wizardry 
that the press has cast upon his interpretations. For 
it is the necromancy of these strange theories, not their 
science, that catches the gaping crowd. Reporters are 
often good, practical psychologists. Instinctively they 
have divined the public eagerness for miracles, without 
grasping the factors that feed this taste. They know 
that most of us are essentially children still clamouring 
for fairy tales. Man is congenitally restless with the 
prison-house of this too, too solid world. He is always 
looking for short-cuts to power. Since he can not find 
them to his mental satisfaction as once he could through 
the miracles and divine dispensations of the Church, 
or through the magic and occultism that were his 
legitimate resources in the Middle Ages, he now turns 
to the wonders of science and philosophy. Here, even 
in theories that he does not understand, he can find 
release for his cramped position, here he can taste the 
intoxicating freedom of a boundless universe, and re- 
new his sense of personal potency. It is therefore with 
a curious elation that we greet this bold explorer of 
the swiftest speeds, the vastest spaces, the remotest 
times that our universe has yet yielded. We bestow 
upon him the keys of our cities because he has ac- 
corded us the freedom of the cosmos. He has quick- 
ened our imaginations so that we leap upon a ray of 
light, escaping time. Or starting from some distant 
star 


Whose light, through the unplumbed abyss 
Falls, ere it reach us, through a thousand years. 


we sweep earthward by the straightest path that any- 
thing physical may keep, only to reach our planetary 
system, and bend ever so slightly towards the margins 
of the sun! We find in relativity a strange and literal 
confirmation of the egoistic assertion that man is the 
measure of all things. If we are at all familiar with 
the theories of the nature of matter, we gain through 
our visitor’s conception of mass and inertia, a more 
comprehensive simplicity, running through all forms of 
energy from stocks and stones to electricity and light. 
We are awed by the beauty and terror of this more 
pervasive order, this deeper music of the spheres. 
But, after all, is the impulse that produces the sci- 
entists themselves so different? Something more of 
curiosity they must have, than the common run of 
us, something more of the patience permitting an ex- 
quisite conformity to the laws of their subject-matter, 
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more, perhaps of that creative intelligence which allows 
at once a greater scope and a more concentrated in- 
tensiveness of inquiry, but is not their devotion to the 
truth also determined by its power to make them free? 
For “pure” scientists as well as laymen, it is quite as 
much the poetry as the utility of science that lures, and 
the impulse of the race searching an outlet into a vaster, 
more harmonious, less finished existence, answers with 
an Einstein. 
GERTRUDE Besse KING. 


THE RED DEVIL’S DISCIPLE. 


Tue army of assault upon the citadels of politics and 
parliamentarism has lately gathered to itself a new 
and unexpected recruit in the person of Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw. Needle-pointed arrows of Shavian wit 
are already being aimed at that old Divinity of the 
Fabians, the political State, and before long, we may 
expect its complete demolition at the hands of the great 
iconoclast. The cherished doctrines of a lifetime, for 
which Mr. Shaw fought so long, with his facile pen 
and mordant tongue, have been heaped into the discard. 
All the old shibboleths of politics derived from the 
political liberalism in which the early Fabians were 
nourished, have gone the way of all flesh, without even 
the consolations of a respectable obituary notice. Mr. 
Shaw, who once upon a time proclaimed the necessity 
of parliamentary action, seems now to be as firm in his 
belief in the methods of direct action as Mr. Harding 
is in numskullery. Lenin, it is said, once characterized 
Mr. Shaw as “ a good man fallen among Fabians.” 
Now when the wise man of Moscow learns of Mr. 
Shaw’s conversion to anti-parliamentarism he will 
doubtless revise his opinion and declare the brilliant 
Irishman to be “a bad Fabian fallen among good men.” 

Events clarify, where words confuse, and the grow- 
ing disrepute in every country of parliamentary twad- 
dle is due to the persistent revelation of rapacious 
minority-control acting under the guise of constitu- 
tionalism. Revolutionary post bellum occurrences, the 
destruction of governments and political States, and the 
usurpation of power by the aroused proletarians of 
Europe, have demonstrated to a world, steeped in 
purely political methods of thought, the futility of 
parliamentary action and the true source of power in 
the State. The war tore away the veil that so com- 
pletely hid the processes of political government, and 
so revealed the ineffective illusions of democracy, the 
all-embracing collusions of plutocracy. Realizing this, 
Mr. Shaw, ever alive to the realities of life, courage- 
ously comes forward with a plea for a complete trans- 
valuation of economic values. 

Mr. Shaw, Mr. Sidney Webb, and their brethren 
represent a distinct epoch in the history of the British 
labour-movement. Reared in a day when the working- 
class of Britain had not yet developed their present 
measure of solidarity and power, and when the thought 
of armed insurrection was futile, these early Fabians 
naturally became the exponents of the only available 
method to secure redress of grievances in Britain at 
that time—parliamentary action. These men had com- 
plete faith in the omnipotent power of the legislative 
body. Bullet-hating and ballot-loving, their contribu- 
tion to the Labour party consisted of hesitancy and 
phrasing, the twin doctrines of their cult. 

The process of working-class action in the political 
field may be divided into three stages. Beginning as a 
naive dupe in the hands of unscrupulous anti-labour 
politicians, the worker turns to create his own political 
play, which ends in the innate conservatism of political 
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bureaucrats and pseudo-radicals, who cling tenaciously 
to their jobs and view the labour-movement as a com- 
fortable source of income. Finally, the worker begins 
to cry out that it is not in his stars but in himself 
that he is a miserable politician. The inevitable con- 
sequence of this disillusionment is that the worker seeks 
to simplify his struggle and to translate it in terms of 
strike, boycott and sabotage. The ballot becomes 
anathema to him, the bullet a remote, but perhaps 
necessary, instrument. It is only after travelling far 
along the road of continual political disillusionment, 
that the worker comes at last to realize that the true 
source of his power was always in his grasp, that the 
scythe and the hammer alone make human civilization 
possible, and that by his use of these tools he can make 
and unmake himself and his rulers. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Shaw’s favourite 
sport of the early days was to jeer in brilliant fashion 
at those who questioned the efficacy of parliamentary 
action. He had at his finger tips a host of citations 
which proved, beyond the shadow of a doubt, the 
futility of proceeding to the new Jerusalem along any 
road save that of the Fabians. 


Socialism will eventuate in the gradual establishment of pub- 
lic rule and a public administration set into effective action by 
Parliaments, assemblies and common councils. None of these 
rules will lead to revolution nor occupy more place in the 
programme of the time than the land for the manufacturers 
or the ballot would do now. 


This was a Fabian pronouncement typical of those 
who were just emerging into the second stage of the 
struggle. The propounder of the new dispensation 
stands revealed before us. Behold! the politician with 
-one hand holding his schooner of St. Volstead water 
ready for his constituents, and in the other hand a 
box of stale six-cent cigars for the delectation of the 
free and independent voter. Keen student though he 
was of political problems and well versed in the in- 
tricacies of economics, Mr. Shaw seems never to have 
realized that economic power is the chief determining 
factor in the political State, that in a struggle between 
a majority armed with a ballot, and a minority armed 
with economic power and privilege, victory is certain 
for the few. It is safe to say that it would have been 
a startling idea to Mr. Shaw in those early days, that 
even if the Labour party had gained a decisive majority 
in Parliament, it would be a flag of a very pale pink 
hue rather than a red one which would appropriately 
symbolize its advent to power. For by some irony 


| of fate a labour-majority in a Parliament would be the 


greatest obstacle to its own progress. Parliaments can 
only maintain the status quo; they can not create a 
new condition. Parliaments are but barometers; eco- 
nomic forces are the winds that blow. 


Mr. Shaw then has frankly recanted, and now treads 
the boards of the public stage, unloosing new shafts of 
lightning upon his inveterate enemies of the privileged 
class. All this fine talk about democracy and the will 
of the majority now leaves him unmoved. Speaking, 
the other day, on the overthrow of the capitalist 
political State, Mr. Shaw is reported to have said: 


Lenin said these things are not done by the great mass of the 
people taking a vote, they are done by an energetic minority 
which has got a conviction and is determined to go on carrying 
out that conviction until it is stopped. That is precisely what 
our upper class is doing and has always done. It is the 
practical thing to do. There is no use waiting until the mass 
of the people throughout the country, who know little about 
football and very much less about politics, whose business is 
not politics and you can not move them in the matter at all; 
there is no use waiting to get the majority of votes from 
them, with all the powers of the press and the newspapers 
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bemusing and bewildering and bedevilling them with all sorts 
of nonsense. 


Where can one find a more succinct indictment of 
politics and “parliamentarism” than is contained in the 
foregoing passage? Here Mr. Shaw’s keenness and 
common sense come into their own, as he penetrates 
through the humbug of politics and reveals the ab- 
surdity of “majority rule’’ in its true colours. 


The stone [says Mr. Shaw] is rolling back. It is because we 
do not go to work in the practical way of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Nicholas Lenin. I take off my hat to both 
gentlemen. It appears to me until we get to work in their 
ways it will be all talk, talk, talk, and nothing coming of it. 


“Go unto the the capitalist ants, thou radical slug- 
gard,” this is the burden of Mr. Shaw’s new message. 
He has awakened to the fact that public opinion after 
all is only publisher’s opinion, that the majority is 
but the plaything of an active dominant minority. He 
sees now that those who can, do, and those who 
can not, vote; that politics is the art of inducing the 
people to waste their time talking and arguing about 
inconsequential things, so that a greedy clique of 
coupon clippers may pick their pockets. How can we 
do anything but admire the exploiters for their emi- 
nently practical ways, for when they desire a thing 
they proceed to take it, but they always allow the people 
to congratulate themselves on being 100 per cent 
patriotic. 

Lenin’s coup d’ état seems to have speeded the tempo 
of the labour-movements in Europe. They seem to 
have struck the path that leads them to their desired 
goal. Even the mighty imperialist clique of Britain 
has been brought to bay by the strength of its militant 
proletariat. Mr. Shaw’s conversion to the doctrine of 
direct action is symptomatic of a general trend through- 
out the European intelligentsia, despite the hesitancy 
of Mr. Bertrand Russell. Gradually, slowly, the worker 
is beginning to see his trade union, his economic or- 
ganization, as the source of power, as the instrument 
for the demolition of the wage-system. When the 
overturn is accomplished, the political State will vanish, 
because the proletariat, in order to consolidate its gains, 
will organize and establish the only true basis of human 
existence and power—Society. 

GrorGE COHEN, 


RUSSIA’S FOOD PROBLEMS: I. 


Tue food situation in Russia, catastrophic as it is, has 
not yet reached the stage of actual famine, but the scarcity 
of food and the break-down in distribution has brought 
about a state of things which can best be described as 
“semi-starvation.” So badly shattered is Russian agri- 
culture that one bad harvest means something more than 
a state of famine till next year’s harvest comes round; it 
may mean the beginning of a lasting period of famine 
years. 

The following index table, though not quite complete, 
will give an adequate idea of the condition of last year’s 
harvest in Russia. 


QUALITY OF CROPS RYE WHEAT BARLEY OATS POTATOES HAY 
NuMBER OF PROVINCES 

ery Good .:,.:....... — _— — I I —_ 

Re cn xR eis %s.r.0 = weet I 3 3 4 — 

ischhd Gra Oyelc\s a eee 17 10 13 12 28 6 

ES ao ne 21 22 23 31 13 30 

O00 sade See 13 14 4 5 es 


Menacing as this failure of cereals is, the failure of 
hay and other fodder crops is still more ominous. The 
lack of fodder has compelled the peasants to slaughter 
their cattle because they have been unable to feed them. 
Last autumn, when I was in Petrograd, there was a 
noticeably larger supply of meat at that time; this was 
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due to the inability of the peasants to keep their cattle 
over the winter. Russian peasants have never had enough 
cattle either to work on the land, or to produce the 
necessary amount of manure. Though the total area of 
land under cultivation in Russia has decreased to ap- 
proximately thirty-five per cent of the normal, the num- 
ber of cattle has decreased to from fifty to sixty per 
cent. The failure of the fodder crops therefore is the 
most terrible misfortune that could befall Russia, and in 
spite of the efforts that are now being made to increase 
the manufacture of artificial fertilizers, apprehension is 
felt lest even a general peace and the opening up of 
foreign trade (which will permit the import of fertil- 
izers) will not suffice to avert a succession of famine 
years. 

The main cause of the failure of last year’s crops is 
without doubt the drought, though the fact that one sees 
good crops lying side by side with bad ones, in almost 
every district affected, indicates that the weather alone 
can not be blamed for this deplorable situation. The 
extensive devastation brought about by the prolonged 
civil war in the fertile Don and Volga regions and by 
banditry in the Ukraine has undoubtedly contributed 
greatly to the failure of the crops, so too has the pro- 
gressive disorganization in the distribution of seeds to the 
peasants and the impossibility of importing seeds from 
abroad. 

There is indeed another cause, yet it is easy to ex- 
aggerate its importance: namely, the opposition to the 
peasants to the Soviet Government’s requisitions of grain, 
and the resulting intentional carelessness of the peasants 
in tilling the land. This neglect of farming on the part 
of the peasants is very real and without doubt has played 
a considerable part in the decline of the productivity of 
the land during the last few years. A certain amount of 
the failure of crops must surely, therefore, be attributed 
to the peasant’s neglect, carelessness and opposition to 
the Government’s food policy. But there is no need 
to overrate these factors. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the neglect to till the land is hitting not only 
the town population, but the peasants themselves. Indeed, 
what makes the food situation in Russia so grave, is 
the fact that famine is threatening not only the in- 
habitants of the towns, but the country population as 
well. Until recently the towns alone have suffered hunger, 
in the food-growing provinces the food conditions of the 
peasants have even improved since the revolution—in 
certain parts very considerably. But the slogan, “fight 
the famine,” which hitherto has meant an attempt to 
rescue from starvation the workers in the towns, and the 
soldiers at the front, has now acquired a much wider 
meaning; it now calls for an effort to save the peasants 
also from the clutches of hunger. 

Will the Soviet Government be able to master the 
situation; will it be able to “rescue the toilers’ and, at 
the same time, to “save the peasants” ? 

In 1918-19 the Russian Government obtained 260 mil- 
lion poods of grain and fodder; last year the programme 
called for 307 million poods, and now the aim is to col- 
lect 460 million poods of grain and fodder. Yet the 
Bolshevik leaders assured me last fall that this pro- 
gramme is based on the actual state of the harvest. The 
chief reason for this optimism was the enlargement of 
the territory of Soviet Russia after the driving out of 
General Kolchak from Siberia and of General Denikin 
from the Don and Northern Caucasus. These fertile 
regions had not contributed to the feeding of Soviet 
Russia for nearly two years, and consequently they pos- 
sessed a considerable surplus remaining over from pre- 
ceding years. According to the programme of the Food 
Administration, Siberia and the three Governments of the 
Northern Caucasus were to supply fifty-two per cent of 
the total grain and fodder required by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. From the rest of Russia only 220 million poods 
was looked for, which is much less than what was actu- 
ally collected by the Soviet Government last year. 

To prove to me that this food programme was by no 
means Utopian, the Soviet food experts pointed out that 
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the provinces which have alone supplied the grain for 
the last two years were now being asked for a much 
smaller amount than they actually handed over during 
the last two years’ food campaign. This was done first 
in consideration of the bad harvest and also because it is 
considered necessary to give the peasants of those prov- 
inces a respite from the very heavy task they have been 
performing in feeding practically the whole population 
of Russia. 

Despite incredible difficulties and obstacles the Bol- 
sheviki pin their faith mostly upon the strength of their 
food-collecting machinery and upon the efficiency of their 
methods of obtaining food from the peasants. Whatever 
one may think of the merits or demerits of the Bolshevik 
food policy, their three years of experiments with the 
State Grain Monopoly and their elaborate methods of 
food requisitioning deserve close study. In subsequent 
articles I will endeavour to present the main outlines of 
the Soviet Government’s plans for food collection and 
distribution. 


MICHAEL FARBMAN. 


THE MYSTERY OF HERMAN MELVILLE. 


Now that a work by Herman Melville has been edited for 
school use on this side of the Atlantic and another has 
been enshrined among the world’s classics by the Oxford 
University Press," perhaps the man in the shadow is, 
after all, going to find his place in the sun. Evidently 
centennial notices have a part in the scheme of things. 
In the summer of 1919 our professional watchers on the 
gates told us that Melville had been born just a century 
before, and used the fact as an excuse to praise his 
works and his struggle, on their behalf, against oblivion. 
But if we are no more than abreast of our times, we may 
be assured that we know Melville better than did his later 
contemporaries. People alive at the time of his death had 
not had a chance to read much in the way of review or 
criticism of his work for nearly forty years. “The death 
of Herman Melville,’ wrote Mr. Arthur Stedman, his 
friend and later his editor, “came as a surprise to the 
public at large, chiefly because it revealed the fact that 
such a man had lived so long.” The New York Times 
missed the news of his death (on 28 September, 1891) 
and published a few days later an editorial beginning, 
There has died and been buried in this city, during the 
current week, at an advanced age, a man who is so little 
known, even by name, to the generation now in the vigour of 
life, that only one newspaper contained an obituary account of 
him, and this was of but three or four lines, 

In 1885 Robert Buchanan, always advocatus diaboli, while 
in New York City had “sought everywhere for this 
Triton” (except in the city directory, adds Mr. Stedman) 
and had been unable to find him. “No one seemed to know 
anything of the one great writer fit to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with Whitman on that continent,’ wrote Bu- 
chanan in the London Academy. 

A new edition of Melville’s four best books in the year 
following his death, with Mr. Stedman as editor, and the 
more recent inclusion of three of them among the re- 
prints of Everyman’s Library have kept people reading 
him in spite of neglect on the part of critics and literary 
historians. Continual protest, too, from England con- 
cerning American disregard of Melville’s memory has had 
some effect. Still we do not know enough or hear enough 
about him for us to give him his due place in our think- 
ing. Asked to name American authors at random, we are 
prone to leave him out. The only extended discussion of 
Melville’s work I have ever found in a book of criticism 
fills forty or fifty pages of “Etudes sur la littérature et 
les meeurs des Anglo-américains” by M. P. Chasles, pub- 
lished in 1851. No quotations from Melville have found 
their way into Bartlett, and few enough pages have been 
reproduced in the voluminous collections of the world’s 


best. He is known less widely than Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
1“Typee.” Herman Melville. Edited by Sterling A. Leonard. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


“Moby Dick, or The White Whale.” 


Herman Melville. Introduction 
by Viola Meynell. 


“The World's Classics.” Oxford University Press. 


who is still represented in school readers and quoted at 
half the memorial services held by the United States 
Congress. Schoolboys memorize Thomas Buchanan Read’s 
motion-picture account of Sheridan’s ride, but their 
teachers have never heard of Melville’s poem on the same 
subject, which Richard Henry Stoddard thought the 
second-best ‘cavalry poem” in the language, second only 
to Browning’s “How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix.” Melville’s stories and sketches remain 
uncollected; the larger part of his work has never seen 
a second printing. 

It is evident that we need to hear something more about 
Melville than stories of how various people have been 
delighted to discover the charm of his neglected works. 
The experience is interesting, to be sure, and apparently 
every intelligent reader of our generation either has passed 
through it or must pass through it. The man is some- 
times wild, we find, sometimes crude, but he is also great. 
He is liable to spells of ranting, but he contrives to be 
magnificent. Perhaps we wonder about him—what sort 
of man was he? Why, after being hailed both here and 
abroad as one of the glories of our literature, did he so 
sadly baffle expectation? And why, after death, does he 
fail to enjoy his due of life 

Where dead men live, on lips of living men? 


Going to literary histories we find brief explanations of 
Melville’s situation in limbo. One of them tells us that 
after writing “Typee” and “Omoo” he read Sir Thomas 
Browne and his style thenceforth deteriorated. Pur- 
suing our research further, we find it to be indisputable 
that he wrote his best books first. He permitted his 
style to change and he wrote two or three books in a 
fantastic and parabolic manner that makes them unread- 
able. Worst of all, he allowed his interest in meta- 
physical speculation to overcome his interest in life it- 
self, whereas adventurous life and action was the stuff 
upon which his genius thrived. 

Yet these facts do not explain everything. His best 
books, we are sure, give him deserts of fame which he 
has been denied. Why was his poor work remembered 
against him and his good work almost forgotten? One 
is tempted to suggest that prohibitionist America has 
repudiated Melville because he wrote to Hawthorne of 
striking glasses of champagne with him in paradise, add- 
ing parenthetically, “I won’t believe in a temperance 
heaven!” Or perhaps evangelical influence has been 
strong enough to achieve the wreck of his reputation be- 
cause he criticized Protestant missions in Polynesia and 
shuddered at the civilized exploitation and diseases that 
followed the missionaries. Possibly purist critics have 
rejected him from Valhalla because (with Thackeray) he 
committed the “and which” error, and in “The Piazza” 
wrote, “But March don’t last for ever.” 

These conjectures are rendered unnecessary by a 
knowledge of the circumstances of Melville’s later years 
and of his neglect of all efforts to maintain his reputa- 
tion. Worse than his sins against teetotalism, foreign 
missions, or syntax, was his sin against publicity. At the 
age of forty-one, after having published ten volumes, 
he gave up the writing of prose. Incidents of the Civil 
War moved him to write verse, but as a critic has said: 
“Nature did not make him a poet. His pages contain 
at best little more than the rough ore of poetry.” In the 
period from 1866 until his death he published three other 
volumes of verse, two of them at his own expense. During 
most of this time Melville was living a secluded life in 
New York City, having gone there as an itinerant officer 
in the customs service. That he was “forgotten and 
ignored” was in accordance with his desires. He re- 
sisted all efforts to draw him out of retirement, refusing, 
among other invitations, one to become a charter member 
of the Authors’ Club. He was interested in the collec- 
tion of etchings. He was at home to a few friends. 


One of these, writing over the initials O. G. H. in the 


New York Times a week after Melville’s death, said of 
him: 
He had shot his arrow and made his mark and was satisfied. 
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With considerable knowledge of the world, he had preferred 
to see it from a distance.... I asked the loan of some of 
his books which in early life had given me pleasure and was 
surprised when he said that he didn’t own a single copy of 
them. ... I had before noticed that though eloquent in dis- 
cussing general literature he was dumb when the subject of 
his own writings was broached. 

During the last month of his life, it is recorded, he was 
reading Schopenhauer and Elizabethan plays. 

Such was his life as renunciant. ‘The smallest amount 
of activity,’ Stedman wrote, “would have kept him be- 
fore the public; but his reserve would not permit this.” 
There were other factors that contributed to cause gen- 
eral ignorance of his life and work. The Harper fire in 
1853 kept his books out of circulation at a time when the 
reputation they had gained might have been enhanced. 
In summary Stedman makes this interesting statement: 


These were heavy obstacles for any publisher, but I fancy 
that if Melville had been a Boston author even these would 
not have proved insurmountable. Our New York firms do not 
thoroughly understand the gentle art of nourishing reputations. 

All who record their impressions of Melville mention 
his insatiable desire to talk on philosophic subjects. Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan, when a student at Williams college, 
visited Melville at his farm near Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts. In a letter telling of the visit he says: 


I managed to draw him out very freely on everything but 

the Marquesan Islands and when I left him he was in full 
tide of discourse on all things sacred and profane. But he 
seems to put away the objective side of his life and shut him- 
self up in this cold north as a cloistered thinker. 
How unfitted Melville was to be a “cloistered thinker” 
one learns when one compares the narrative with the 
philosophical passages in “Moby Dick.’ Again, after 
Melville had visited Hawthorne in England, Hawthorne 
wrote; “Melville, as he always does, began to reason of 
Providence and futurity and of everything else that lies 
beyond human ken.” Not that Melville made himself dis- 
agreeable by this obsession; Hawthorne concludes by 
saying, “He has a very high and noble nature and is 
better worth immortality than the most of us.” O. G. H. 
wrote, “With the few who were permitted to know him 
he was the man of culture, the honestest and manliest of 
all earthly friends.” Yet Melville’s tone in his conver- 
sation often must have been sophomoric and self-conscious, 
unless he talked philosophy much better than he wrote it. 
Here are hints of the true explanation of his defection 
as a writer. He came to the reading of the philosophers 
a little late in life, with small preparation for it and 
without humility; their heady liquor intoxicated him and 
made him lose his way. He gave up the struggle for 
literary greatness in which he was already fairly suc- 
cessful to enter upon a quest for abstract truth, fore- 
doomed to failure. 

Fitz-James O’Brien had seen Melville’s danger from 
the first, and pointed it out with great clearness in a re- 
view in Putnam’s Magazine in 1853, in which he wrote: 
“Let Mr. Melville stay his step in time. He totters on the 
edge of a precipice, over which all his hard-earned fame 
may tumble.” Again in 1857, O’Brien wrote of Melville 
as “a man born to create who resolves to anatomize; a 
man born to see who insists upon speculating.’ Melville 
did not realize, it seems, that he was spoiling a good 
writer to make a philosophaster. Speculation, of course, 


- was in the air; perhaps we should say that the deteriora- 


tion of Melville is one of the prices American literature 
has paid for transcendentalism. Speaking of the char- 
acter of Captain Ahab, an English reviewer said that he 
“raves by the hour in a lingo borrowed from Rabelais, 
Carlyle, Emerson, newspapers transcendental and trans- 
Atlantic, and the magnificent poems of our Christmas 


 pantomimes.” 


“a 


i: 
q 
. 


But the mysteries of Melville must be left to his biog- 
rapher for final solution. In the meantime we can be- 
come better acquainted with his work. Who now reads 
the story of “Bartleby” in “Piazza Tales,” with its Dick- 
-ensian characters and its fine climactic dialogue in the 
prison-yard where the grub-seller and the narrator find 
Bartleby, apparently asleep: 
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The round face of the grub-man peered upon me now. ‘His 
dinner is ready. Won’t he dine to-day, either? Or does he 
live without dining?’ 

‘Lives without dining,’ said I, and closed the eyes. 

‘Eh!—He’s asleep, ain’t he?’ ‘ 

‘With kings and counsellors,’ murmured I. 

Against the fantastic portrayal of Captain Ahab should 
be placed that of Queequeeg, the former cannibal, where 
Melville’s touch is sure and his colouring is sympathetic. 
We should not and can not forget the opening chapters 
of “Moby Dick,” containing among other good things that 
powerful sermon by the sailor-preacher—surely the best 
sermon ever composed upon the cetological adventure of 
Jonah. But where is the scholar who will tell us whether 
this incident be, in fact, a picture of Father Taylor, evan- 
gelist of the water-front and friend of Emerson, as Mel- 
ville saw and heard him? 

Herman Melville at one hundred and two is more than 
ready for a biographer and interpreter. Our hints and 
half-knowledge only tantalize us. Who does not want to 
know more of the man who wrote, from the midst of 
his vogue, “All fame is patronage; let me be infamous,” 
and in the same letter to Hawthorne made this predic- 
tion which we are seeing accomplished: “I shall go down 
to some of them [posterity] in all likelihood. ‘Typee’ will 
be given to them perhaps with their gingerbread.” Nor 
can the biographer miss the light shed from Melville’s 
four books of verse. In the concluding lines of an ode 
“Commemorative of a Naval Victory,” occurs what seems 
to be a genuine revelation of the spirit of this strange 
man. The passage is typical of much of Melville’s work, 
typical in the predominance of flaws over felicities, typical 
in the sudden sinister touch at the end: 


But seldom the laurel wreath is seen 
Unmixed with pensive pansies dark; 
There’s a light and shadow on every man 
Who at last attains his lifted mark— 
Nursing through night the ethereal spark. 
Elate he never can be; 
He feels that spirits which glad had hailed his worth 
Sleep in oblivion. The shark 
Glides white through the phosphorous sea. 
It was this white shark, we feel, that haunted Melville 
and unfitted him for literary work. For it represents the 
sinister results of his thinking—nature seen as sinister 
in its indifference, truth seen as sinister in its elusiveness. 
The white radiance of eternity dazzled and frightened 
him; he should never have attempted to look beyond the 
dome of many-coloured glass under which he early found 
beauty and inspiration. But again, why can not we have 
the whole story? Surely Melville has suffered long 
enough for the gross error of not having been a “Boston 
author.” 


Hoyt H. Hupson. 


LETTERS : FROM ABROAD. 


THE CRISIS IN FRENCH AGRICULTURE. 
In commenting 


Sirs: g, in your issue of 9 March, on the 
statement of a newspaper correspondent that the peasant 
proprietors with their dependents make up between sixty 
and seventy per cent of the French population, you said 
that this was a conservative estimate. It was really a 
greatly exaggerated estimate, but you need not be ashamed 
of the mistake, for it is constantly made even by French- 
men. M. Pierre Mille said much the same in the London 
Observer not very long ago, and many of my French 
friends, who have not gone into the matter, have been 
strprised when I told them that the peasants do not 
constitute the majority of the population of France. A 
good many years ago they were the great majority, but 
for the last thirty or forty years the urban population has 
been increasing and the rural population decreasing. Even 
ten years ago the whole rural population—that is to say. 
the population of the communes with not more than 
2,000 inhabitants—was less than half the population of 
France. Between 1872 and i911 the aggregate popula- 
tion of the department of the Seine (Paris and its sub- 
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urbs) and the seventy-nine provincial towns that had 
ir I9I11 more than 30,000 inhabitants increased by 
4,355,328, and the population of the rest of France, which 
is by no means exclusively rural, decreased by 856,740. 
In the quinquennial period 1906-1911 the population de- 
creased in sixty-four wholly or predominantly rural de- 
partments and increased in only twenty-three, all pre- 
dominantly urban and industrial. 

The decline of the rural population, which has been 
aggravated by the losses in the war, is causing a grave 
crisis in French agriculture, about which I should like to 
say something. But first let me say that it is true enough 
that the French farmers are not taxed. The total amount 
of the income tax levied on agricultural profits in France 
last year was 9,143,900 francs—$1,828,780 at par. How 
much of it was collected is not recorded: probably very 
little, for the charm of direct taxation in France is that 
it is not collected from persons who are in favour with 
the powers that be. The farmers were legally exempted 
from the tax on war-profits, although they were and are 
among the worst profiteers in France, and, whether or 
not they are legally exempted from the tax on turnover, 
they do not pay it. But this is not because they are a 
majority of the population. In a sense they are “in the 
saddle,” because they hold the balance between the 
bourgeoisie and the industrial proletariat. France has 
the largest number of rentiers in proportion to the popu- 
lation of any country in the world. But the bourgeoisie, 
large as it is, is not the majority and can retain its 
position as the ruling class only by the aid of the peasant 
farmers. Hence it becomes necessary to buy the support 
of the latter and that is the reason why they are not 
taxed. 

The French Government, as you say, is now in a 
dilemma. The bourgeoisie, although its income tax is 
ridiculously small, is beginning to kick at the exemption 
of the farmers. The small rentier, in particular, who is 
very hard hit by the appalling prices—increased by im- 
port duties and other indirect taxtion—is getting very 
sore. The peasants, who produce most of their own 
necessaries, escape from a great part even of the indirect 
taxation, and the burden of taxation is borne almost 
entirely by the urban population. The indirect taxation 
has been so exaggerated that’ it is ceasing to be profitable. 
The cost of collection is enormous; it is ruining trade 
and thus destroying the source of revenue; and by raising 
the cost of living it leads to fresh expenditure in the 
torm of increases of salary for the army of government 
officials and employees, increases of pensions, and State 
allowances of all sorts. The tax on turnover, of which 
the Minister of Finance had great hopes, has yielded in 
the seven months during which it has been levied only 
ferty-four per cent of the budget estimate and its yield 
has diminished every month. It was 234 million francs, 
in round figures, in September, and only 151 millions in 
February—thirty-six per cent of the estimate! In fact 
France is experiencing the usual consequences of a 
thoroughly unsound system of national finance. 

The Government is faced with the alternatives of 
national bankruptcy or honest direct taxation. The latter 
would affect, not merely the peasant farmers, but the 
whole bourgeoisie, especially the rich, who at present pay 
next to nothing. The whole amount of the income tax 
levied last year was only $201,500,000 at par and less than 
one-fifth of it had been collected at the end of the year. 
The income tax in England yields about two billion dol- 
lars a year at par—and it is collected. The French 
Government, however, knows that, if it taxes the farmers 
and the wealthy bourgeois, they will overthrow it. 
The French bourgeoisie is intensely patriotic, not to say 
chauvinist, until it is asked to pay. Had a heavy income 
tax been levied during the war, the bourgeoisie in three 
months would have demanded peace at any price. That 
is the reason why France paid only fifteen per cent of her 
war-expenditure out of taxation, whereas England paid 
thirty-five and Italy thirty per cent. 

To return to the question of the agricultural population, 
there were in I91I, according to the census returns of 


| that year (the last census taken in France until this 


month), 8,517,000 persons of both sexes and all ages 
employed in agriculture, of whom 5,279,000 were males 
and 3,238,000 females. The total number of persons of 
both sexes and all ages engaged in active work of some 
kind was, in round figures, twenty millions, of whom 
2,300,000 employed labour or worked on their own account 
and 11,700,000 were employees receiving salaries or 
wages. In agriculture there were 5,219,534 “masters” 
and managers, and 3,297,766 wage-earners. The “masters” 
included wives and children of peasant proprietors, who 
all work on the land; no fewer than 2,346,529 of them 
were females. Of the employees 2,406,540 were males and 
891,186 females. According, however, to the report of 
the Inquiry made by the Ministry of Agriculture in 1912, 
the number of agricultural labourers was only 2,032,782, 
of whom 508,087 had very small holdings. This figure 
aid not include the employees in nursery gardens, who 
were included in the total of the census returns and 
numbered 115,038. Even so, there is a large discrepancy. 
French official statistics are notoriously untrustworthy, 
but MM. Braucher and Vuigner in a report to the Agri- 
cultural Congress in 1919, which can be relied on, gave 
the number of agricultural employees in that year as 
2,312,357. This suggests that the figures of the torr 
census were nearer accuracy than those of the Inquiry 
of 1912, for the number of agricultural labourers has de- 
creased by about a million since IgIT. 

M. Paul Mercier, in his recent report to the French 
Chamber of Deputies on the bill for regulating the hours 
of labour in agriculture—to which he is hostile—estimates 
that the agricultural population had 1,350,000 men killed, 
missing, or permanently disabled in the war, and that 
250,000 agricultural labourers have left the country since 
tgII to work in the towns. He, therefore, estimates the 
loss among the “masters” at about 700,000 and that among 
the employees at about 900,000. His estimate of the rural 
losses in the war seems to me too high—unless, indeed, 
as is quite possible, the total losses were much higher 
than the Government has admitted—but his estimate of 
the exodus from the country into the towns since 1911 
is almost certainly too low. For in the quinquennial 
period, 1906-1911, the rural population decreased by 
600,000 in round figures, and the urban population in- 
creased by 950,000. Moreover, as M. March, Director of 
Statistics, anticipated two years ago, the gaps caused by 
war-losses in the towns are being filled by men from the 
country. M. March expressed the opinion that, for this 
reason, nearly the whole decrease in the male population 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty-five will ultimately 
fall on the rural districts. M. Mercier’s estimate of a 
total loss of 1,600,000 men to the land is, therefore, prob- 
ably not at all exaggerated. Of the seven million persons 
now engaged in agriculture, according to this estimate 
he estimates that) 4,500,000 belong to the category of 
“masters” and 2,500,000 are employees. 

It will be seen that the whole agricultural population 
is considerably less than half the population of France. 
Since a peasant farmer’s children work on the land as 
soon as they have passed school age—and too often even 
Lefore they have passed it—the persons engaged in agricul- 
ture represent a larger proportion of the whole agricultural 
population than the persons engaged in other occupations 
represent of the rest of the population. In torr, there- 
fore, the agricultural population was not more than two- 
fifths of the whole; it must now be considerably less. 
And about thirty-five per cent of the agricultural popula- 
tion are labourers and their families, whose interests are 
the same as those of the industrial proletariat and who 
would have no objection to taxing agricultural profits. 
Indeed, communist propaganda is particularly successful 
among them. Moreover, of the 4,500,000 “masters” not 
more than half are males, and of them many are too 
young to vote. It follows that the farmers—proprietors, 
tenants and métayers—can not form more than one-fifth 
of the French electorate. 

For some years the diminution of the rural population 


has been having serious effects on French agriculture and 
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the losses in the war have made the situation acute. The 
decrease of about twenty-five per cent in the number of 
farmers has been accompanied by an increase in the 
average size of holdings. Large quantities of agricultural 
land have changed hands since the Armistice. Land has 
been thrown on the market by the death of the owners 
and has been eagerly bought up, for the farmers have 
made a lot of money during the war and peasants always 
prefer to invest in land. The increase in the average size 
of holdings has led to an increased demand for labour, 
but the supply of labour has decreased by at least thirty 
per cent. The consequence is that much land is going out 
of cultivation or being badly cultivated. The production 
of wheat was reduced about fifty per cent during the 
war and has not returned to anything like its pre-war 
standard. With the present outrageous prices—bolstered 
up by protection—farmers can afford not to cultivate all 
their land, but the consequences are going to be disastrous 
to France. 

Even in 1912, when the Inquiry of the Ministry of 
Agriculture was held, farmers complained of the scarcity 
of labour. The reply from Charente-Inférieure said: 


Labour is becoming more and more difficult and scarce. Cul- 
tivation is upset through lack of the necessary care at the right 
moment; whole crops are spoiled through remaining exposed 
too long to the weather. 

There were many other replies to the same effect. Agri- 
cultural labour is likely to become even more “difficult 
and scarce” in France, for the conditions of the agricul- 
tural worker are scandalous. He is the worst-paid worker 
in the country and often has no home of his own, but 
takes his meals in the farm-house and sleeps in a loft 
over the stables. Even the sons and daughters of the 
peasant farmers themselves have long shown an inclina- 
tion to revolt against their exploitation by their parents 
and leave the rural districts. 

What is needed is a revolution in French agricultural 
methods, which are for the most part antiquated and 
obsolete. There is an immense amount of useless labour, 
which could be avoided by the general use of machinery. 
But it does not pay to buy machinery for such small 
holdings. The system of small farming is, in fact, break- 
ing down. Production on a small scale is perhaps better 
for nursery gardening and works well enough in wine 
growing, but it is out of date for cereals and other 
ordinary crops. French agriculture can be saved only 
by co-operation, which has been adopted with great success 
in dairy farming for the last thirty years in certain dis- 
tricts. The co-operative dairies of the Charente have 
ceptured the Parisian butter market, cutting out the 
Norman farmers, although Normandy has much richer 

_pasturage. Co-operative societies of farmers should be 
formed for general agriculture; it would then be possible 
to procure all the latest machinery and organize large- 
scale production with much less labour than is required 
at present. But there is little hope of such a change in 
the most conservative country in the world. I am, etc., 
Geneva, Switzerland. Rosert Det. 


MISCELLANY. 


Ir was by accident that I went to see Mrs. Clare Sheri- 
dan’s sculptures at the Knoedler Galleries on an April day 
that was full of the droning loveliness of June. A little 
while before, I had been reading the latest batch of books 
about Russia, and I confess I had borne up rather poorly 
under the explanation of the Russian Revolution’s fail- 
ure—a failure in which Karl Marx’s beard and various 
other impedimenta were curiously mixed up. It seemed 
to me that these two-dimensional accounts of Soviet Rus- 
_ sia, much more remarkable, by the bye, for their length 
than for their breadth, might acquire a touch of reality 
if I squared them up by an interview with the solid pieces 
of statutary that Mrs. Sheridan had brought over from 
Moscow. The dogmatic Zinoviev, the dashing Trotzky, 
the diabolical Lenin—what had Mrs. Sheridan made of 
them when the audience was gone, the spotlight turned 
out, and the grease paint was wiped off their faces? 


AAs for serious intentions on an April day that is ooz- 
ing with the perfumes of summer! By the time I was in 
a position to have my questions answered I was no longer 
in a mood to ask them. Whether it was the gleaming 
freshness of the grass on Riverside Drive or the leaping 
colours of a thousand hats and dresses on Fifth Avenue, 
I can not say. I only know that the revolution of the 
seasons bore upon me with greater force than the social 
revolution, and as I stept off the variegated thorough- 
fare into the placid darkness of the gallery it was not 
Djerjinsky I was thinking of but Dionysus. 


So out of key was my mood with any staid political 
interests that inevitably Mrs. Sheridan’s portraitures of 
Lenin, Trotzky, and their associates would prove little 
more than technically interesting. I had not expected 
to see the faces of monsters or angels, and I was not dis- 
appointed: they were men. Put alongside Mrs. Sheri- 
dan’s heads of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Winston Churchill, 
these Bolshevik busts seemed a little superficial in execu- 
tion, as indeed they might well be when the length of 
the artist’s acquaintance and the hit-or-miss conditions 
under which she worked are taken into account. Noth- 
ing that I could discover in these Russian faces could 
equal the fatuity of Mr. Asquith’s mouth or the mock- 
Napoleonism of Mr. Churchill’s head; perhaps the ab- 
sence of malicious revelation was due not so much to the 
lack of weakness among the Soviet chiefs—Mrs. Sheridan 
herself has given us a glimpse of Trotzky’s gorgeous 
vanity—as to a charming attempt on her part to give 
such friendly devils their due. With her English sub- 
jects, familiarity had bred contempt; with her Russian 
hosts, distance had possibly fostered appreciation. 


Ir was partly to the credit of Mrs. Sheridan’s art, and 
partly a result of the weather that my lack of interest in 
the Russian galaxy was compensated by two of her pieces. 
As I drifted out again onto the Avenue, what remained 
in my memory was only the impish loveliness of a bust of 
Bacchante—that, and the calm vitality of a draped head 
called Mademoiselle _X. Perhaps had the weather been 
raw and had my brain been a little more soggy with 
Marxian terminology I should have had a different re- 
port to make. All this only goes to show how miserable 
one must be to enjoy politics! 


I was a good deal at outs with life the day I went to the 
Brummer galleries to see the Prendergast exhibit. The 
fact is that I had been occupying myself pretty steadily 
with public affairs; and public affairs, with the people 
who conduct them, are not calculated to induce a cheer- 
ful frame of mind. On the whole, I was in a mood to 
need this exhibition, for one can not stand before the 
joyous canvasses of Mr. Maurice Prendergast and re- 
main long depressed. It was two or three days before 
the opening; the galleries were empty, and one could 
enjoy the pictures alone and at one’s leisure; and as I 
looked, my heavy spirit lightened as Saul’s did at the 
sound of David’s harp. 


I Ave been told that Mr. Maurice Prendergast is the 
greatest living American artist; I know that Mr. Brum- 
mer, who is a good judge, considers him so, or he would 
not have elected to open his new gallery with an ex- 
hibition of Mr. Prendergast’s pictures. For my part, I 
am free to say that I have seen no finer work by any 
contemporary American painter. The chief thing that 
impresses me about Mr. Prendergast’s pictures is their 
vitality, their joyousness and their unconsciousness that 
the world has become for some of us a pretty difficult 
place to live in. Here in these canvasses one sees an 
untrammelled expression of the creative spirit, flowering 
under a social and economic system that has laid its 
heavy hand upon the work of many another artist, turn- 
ing it into mere pandering mediocrity or embittering it 
and thwarting its natural development. Here, I said, as I 
viewed these radiant landscapes of Mr. Maurice Prender- 
gast and the quaint carved and gilded panels of his 
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their golden angels—medieval in their naiveté—here is 
not only art for art’s sake, but art which does not even 
know that it could exist for any other purpose. Its 
supreme honesty precludes all thought of yielding to the 
clamour of public taste, and its earnest preoccupation 
with real values saves it from the contamination of in- 
Huences which are real in nothing save the mere fact 
that for the passing moment they exist—and then the 
artists themselves entered the room and I was convinced 
that I was right. Mr. Maurice Prendergast has the out- 
ward appearance and the years of an old man, but his 
spirit is not a day over twenty. His brother, Mr. Charles 
Prendergast, is some years younger, although he too is 
white haired, and as youthful and merry as his brother. 
I walked around the gallery with Mr. Maurice Prender- 
gast and we talked about this or that picture. I remem- 
ber looking at the tiny gem called “Charenton Boat”: 
“Ever been in Paris?” he said, “You can ride in that boat 
for three cents.” Again, before a landscape: “Green is 
the hardest colour in the world to paint. It looks easy, 
but it’s very hard; it took me fifteen years to learn to 
paint a tree.” 


Ir was late afternoon when I came out again into the 
street, and as I walked down the Avenue the vulgar por- 
traits and banal landscapes hanging in the dealers’ win- 
dows did not vex me as they had done earlier in the 
afternoon. For I reflected that the best is none the less 
the best because the number who recognize and serve it 
is small. I had seen this country’s best in the art of 
painting and it was good; good enough to be an inspira- 
tion in the struggle which so many are taking up against 
a crushing political and economic order; for the purpose 
of all our striving is to liberate man from oppressive 
conditions and to set him free to create beauty as he has 
always created beauty when he is free. Because Maurice 
and Charles Prendergast are not deceived by the gigantic 
hoax which we call our civilization, because they have 
managed to live and work as if unconscious of the Great 
Fraud and the multitudinous restraints it puts upon those 
who accept it as real, their work is especially valuable as 
an earnest of what can be accomplished even in these 
days and in America, and as a promise of what may be 
expected when the time shall be no longer so sadly out 
of joint. 


“T AM quite worn out,” said poor Mr. Bonar Law the 
other day in his letter to the British Premier announcing 
his withdrawal from the political arena. “My medical 
advisers have warned me that my physical condition is 
such that unless I can get a long rest, an early and com- 
plete break-down is inevitable.” Think of it, friends, 
worn out in the game of politics, with nothing to show 
for all his labour but confusion worse confounded. After 
all, what is the life of a politician but a few intrigues 
bungled and a few carried through, a few job-seekers 
placated, and many disappointed, a few laws to buttress 
privilege or to fool the reformers, and in the end, “I 
am quite worn out.’ Might not a man have spent his 
days better in growing cabbages or keeping a few pigs? 


BREAKFASTING the other morning with Junius and the 
headlines of the New York Times, our conversation for 
a while ran something like this: “King George,” I an- 
nounced, “calls up Armed Reserves.” “Line busy,’ mur- 
mured Junius. “Clemenceau turns on treaty critics,’ I 
read aloud, “attacks policies of his successors.” ° ‘Tiger, 
tiger, burning bright ...” muttered Junius. “Briand 
declares,” said I, “that he has a rendezvous with Germany 
on I May and will keep it.’ “I have a rendezvous with 
debt,’ misquoted Junius. “Paris,” I announced, “wants 
Hughes to explain stand on Yap.” “A little Yap how 
much it is,” sighed Junius. 


A RECENT issue of the Congressional Record exposes the 
painful fact that despite the Chaplain’s eloquent plea the 


other day: 
Rey, J. J. Murr [the Chaplain]. For all who bear official trust 
under the Government we pray, asking for each direction and 
wisdom and guidance continually. Grant to our citizenship 
that there may be realized higher and holier motives and 
impulses. 
SENATOR WARREN. ... It was looked upon as a move to 
establish a sort of bureau of chaplains, so that they could 
be here in Washington, and receive grades all the way up to 
colonel, perhaps to brigadier general, and so on. I do not 
entertain that belief myself. I simply say that is one of the 
many things which came up in the struggle we made for them. 
I may not always appear to be a good Christian, but I assure 
the Senator I was on the Lord’s side in the chaplain matter, 
and did the best I could. 
Senator McLean. I think it would not be out of place for 
the Lord to have one bureau in Washington, and I am sorry 
that the Senator being on the Lord’s side felt it to be his duty 
to surrender his position. 
SENATOR WarREN. I think perhaps that bureau would be very 
lonesome, 

JOURNEYMAN. 


_ POETRY. 
COSMOS FLOWERS. 


Grey clouds, with sudden lakes of blue— 

A mournful, monotonous wind like wailing women— 
And against the crumbling wall 

Hundreds of cosmos flowers, 

Startling, leopard-like, sensual, 

Wave on their stalks of feathery green; 

And above them the purple morning glories, 

A blare of glorious trumpets, 

Cling to the yellowing wall; 

And a negro, his torn white shirt 

Revealing in jagged tears his ebony skin, 

The gleaming muscles, the cat-like, strong 

Animal body, labours on crooked knees, 

Clearing the autumn garden of twigs and the flying leaves. ... 


Scheherazade! 
Scheherazade! 


The cosmos flowers, my Dove, 

Are as thine enticing eyes, and the slender grace of their stems 
Thy languid body that leans and sways and allures, 

Weary of telling thy tales and glad of illicit love, 
Scheherazade, soul of the cosmos flower! 


Behold, in thy chamber, above the fountain fall, 

The hidden silver fingers of women sound on !utes, 
Chanting from latticed recesses 

Surahs out of Al Koran, the Wisdom of God; 

Thy companions, in blue trousers, 


‘One by one steal away to hidden rooms 


Where slaves or lovers await to embrace them all night long; 
And at thy command the glistening negroes come, 

Bare of breast, and turbanned in white, with trays 

Of coloured sherbets, and dates, and lemons, and sweets, 
And a eunuch walks at their head, 

Grave and useless to thee, O Moon, for love, whose master 
Is hunting to-day the lion, but I, O Delight, 

Thy slave, the Gardener’s Son, in blue and gold 

Lie beside thee upon the tiger skins, 

Eager for love and knowing to-morrow I die. 


Scheherazade! 
Scheherazade! 


Fate is fate, O My Soul! 

Thy moon-like eyes, thy thin, sweet eyebrows, the breasts 

Hid and revealed by thy silken vests, the alluring 

Mouth, the tapering nails, and the slippered feet— 

Save only to-day are dust, but the cosmos flower 

Blooms for ever, and ever the shrill-voiced singers 

Chant that Allah is Allah, and man is as rain and dust. 

Yield to me therefore, Pomegranate Flower! Thy lips 

Are heavy with love, thine eyes are riddles, thine hair 

Hath woven the night about thy face, its moon! 

And eunuch and slave and the throbbing tambourines 

And the dancing girls and thy master, O Star, are dreams, 

And only the Gardener’s Son with the close-cropped golden 
hair, 

And thou, Beloved, we two together, and love, 

Only these three abide, but abide for a moment, and go, 


Scheherazade ! 
Scheherazade! 
Howarp MumMrorp Jones. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


SINISTER INQUIRY FROM THE SOUTH. 
Sirs: How long has it been since a judge was hanged in the 
United States? 


Beltimore, Maryland. H. L. MENcKEN. 


INDIA’S LIBERATION. 


Sirs: Mr. Howell, in his letter in your issue of 13 April, 
writes: “The self-isolation of India in her struggle for free- 
dom would be a suicidal policy.” This seems to me a mis- 
directed reproach. After all, the real issue of India’s libera- 
tion from British control is one more closely related to all 
national life. 

Of a race and country of high mental achievement, and 
as at least the intellectual equal of the Chinese and Japanese, 
has not the Hindu the same fundamental right to work out his 
own political salvation? Our great Western educational en- 
deavours are of importance to all Eastern countries. Yet we 
would not attempt to take possession of China or Japan in 
order to “release the lower orders of their social structure 
from peonage.” The judicial type of Western mind no longer 
recognizes the right to seize or hold a potentially cultural 
nation by force of arms, even in the guise of a philanthropy 
which, in reality, covers a purely selfish commercial advantage. 

The recent liberation of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia is 
much more closely related to the aspirations of the Hindus 
than our political critics seem to realize. Are the miners and 
farmers of Poland literate, or politically trained? Are there 
genuine signs of the intention of her political leaders to estab- 
lish such perfect equality in her citizenship? In fact, have 
we not in our own Southern hills and isolated villages the 
equivalent of the ignorant masses in these Eastern lands— 
and is the outlook for their immediate enlightenment more 
convincing ? 


Mamaroneck, New York. E. Davinson. 


THE QUALITY OF POETRY. 


Sirs: Speaking of the “Contemporary Verse Anthology,” 
L. P., writing in the Freeman of 12 January, thinks it will give 
the greatest pleasure to many, but adds, “For the others, the 
remaining few, who are on the look-out for the real cry of 
authentic poetry, sun-drenched, wind-swept, imaginative, ter- 
rible, the book will be sadly disappointing.” 

We greatly appreciate the fact that this critic, unlike some 
others, has given us credit for doing, in some degree, what 
we set out to do, We confess to real regret that we have 
no more to show of the kind of poetry he prefers. We have 
found more of it in the last few months than in the five 
previous years, as witness the last two issues of Contesm- 
porary Verse. “Poetry, sun-drenched, wind-swept,” the type 
of A®schylus, of Dante, of Byron, of the Russian Lermontov 
and the Swedish Fréding—how it purges us with pity and 
terror! But, on the other hand, must a major portion of 
our verse be tropical in warmth, must it teem with fulgure- 
scent scintillations—as L. P. might express the mood? What 
are some of the best-known passages in the “Iliad,” for in- 
stance?—where Hector bids good-bye to Andromache, and 
his child is frightened by the helmet plumes, where the old 
men sit on the wall chirping like grasshoppers of Helen’s 
beauty, while she herself wishes she were back in her native 
Argos; where Priam comes to the tent of Achilles by night 
to beg for the body of his son. There are lovers of poetry 
who prefer these to many tedious and detailed combats, often 
in themselves less “terribly” told than the account of the last 
football game. “Away with this sentimental stuff!” says 
L. P. “We want poetry not for the food-eating many, but 
for the fire-eating few.” 

Perhaps we in America are wrong to bring up our chil- 
dren on “Evangeline” and “Snowbound,” instead of on “The 
Conqueror Worm” and “A Woman Waits for Me.” But, 
things being as they are, Contemporary Verse will continue 
to provide largely for the common people, whom the Lord 
must have loved—as Lincoln thought—because he made so 
many of them. We need to remind ourselves that there are 
more foot-pounds of work in a hearth-fire of coal than in a 
lightning-flash. The terrible is good, but in small doses; 
and we may be satisfied if, on the whole, life is sunlit rather 
than sun-drenched. A great art critic found as much divinity 
in the tenderness of Correggio as in the titan strength of 
Michelangelo. Is it natural to enjoy poetry that cries more 
than poetry that sings? I am, etc., 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, CHARLES WHARTON Srork. 
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THE COLOURED TROOPS IN THE RHINELANDS. 


Sirs: In connexion with the matter of the coloured African 
troops in the Rhine Provinces, the following are the authentic 
figures of the number and disposition of these troops in 
December, 1920: 


District of Colognes. cc... cs. 5,400 Moroccans 

District of Aix-la-Chapelle...2,000 Moroccans 

District ot Uueyes even, «ase xs 385 Arabs and Anamites 

Inplesserases contacts ct ....700 Algerians and Senegalese 

Insthes Palatinate x asta sis. 6,550 Algerians, Moroccans and 
Tongkingese 

District of Wiesbaden....... 3,600 Moroccans, Malagasies, 
Senegalese and Tongkingese 

District of, CGoblenz..h esse 5,600 coloured troops of every 
description 


The total number of coloured troops in the Rhinelands at that 
date was round about 24,000, over 19,500 of whom consisted of 
Moroccans, Algerians and Arabs. -The Senegalese (West 
African Negroes) hhave as usual passed the winter in the South 
of France, but, according to present advices, will be drafted 
back to German territory as soon as the warmer weather sets 
in. It is utterly untrue therefore that the coloured troops have 
been withdrawn from Germany. 

May I say of my own writings and speeches in this matter 
and of the advice that I have ventured to tender to others, 
that I have consistently urged that this question should be 
publicly treated in such a way as not to give the impression 
that those who were instrumental in bringing the facts before 
the world, are in the slightest degree inspired by racial 
prejudice. I have insisted from the first that the policy of 
quartering these African and other coloured troops on a white 
country-side in the heart of Europe is an outrage, not only 
upon the white race, but upon the black, and I have given 
chapter and verse detailing the atrocious manner in which 
these unfortunate black men have been wrenched from their 
homes in tropical West Africa for service in Europe. 

I am not able to follow the development of the discussion 
in the United States, but if those who have taken up the matter 
in your country are seriously desirous of putting an end to 
this policy, I venture to hope that they will keep this aspect 
of the matter well in mind. Similarly I venture to suggest 
to the coloured people in America that if they are truly inter- 
ested in the fate of the West African tribes, they ought to add 
their voices to a protest against a policy which to all intents 
and purposes amounts to a revival of the slave trade. I am, etc., 
London, England. E. D. Moret. 

P. S—I only add that interminable debate over individual 
cases of outrage is beside the point. If African troops who in 
their natural conditions are polygamous, are quartered without 
their womenkind, upon a European country-side, the results are 
inevitable, whether there are ten recorded cases of outrage 
or 10,000. It is the policy itself, against which the full force 
of criticism should be directed. 


THE GOLD STANDARD. 


Sirs: In the brief outline of the recent works of German 
economists which Professor Diehl gives in his article on “Cur- 
rency Reform in Germany,” in your issue of 30 March, the 
trend of thought seems to be in the direction of a purely scien- 
tific solution, the most interesting of the reforms proposed be- 
ing the plans of Bendixen and Liefman, who go the whole hog 
in advocating the abolition of the gold standard and its sub- 
stitution by a paper currency so devised as to monetize all 
products, and not merely a single commodity, such as gold. 

Although the “anti-metallic’ group, as Professor Diehl de- 
scribes those who would eliminate the commodity-function now 
attached to money, may not have converted international bank- 
ers and the representatives of big business to their ideas, they 
can certainly show that the gold standard has failed, and failed 
dismally, to stand the test of a sudden increase in productive 
wealth. This fact is easily proven when we consider what 
has taken place during the five years of the recent “infla- 
tionary” period. 

As the war gradually involved one country after another, 
it soon became obvious that all the old rules regarding the 
issuance of paper money had to be thrown to the winds. The 
stimulus to production and the necessity of financing the 
great conflict produced a tremendous increase in the volume 
of goods and in the number of exchanges, and consequently 
it was necessary to have more money in circulation. The 
quantity of gold in the world was limited, but there was no 
limit to the quantity of paper money (supposedly represent- 
ing gold) that could be issued in its place—always provided 
that no questions were asked as to 1edemption. Then fol- 
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lowed the phenomena of rapidly fluctuating foreign exchanges, 
the differences in the exchanges being measured by the de- 
preciation in paper money. The smaller the ratio of gold to 
outstanding notes, the greater the depreciation. Only coun- 
tries such as England and America, as had accumulated a 
large gold reserve for just such an emergency as the world- 
war, were able to withstand the strain, and even they have, 
once or twice, come perilously near to a complete break-down. 
Of Russia, Germany, Austria, France, Italy—all nations 
which had adopted “the pure gold standard as the most 
secure basis of currency’—what, it may be asked, is the value 
of their currencies now? What has it done for the multi- 
tudes who sacrificed their lives, their fortunes and the future 
happiness of their children at the behest of the monied in- 
terests who controlled their destinies? Russia alone has 
wisely thrown the gold standard, with much other rubbish, 
on to the scrap-heap, but she has so far failed to substi- 
tute a new currency. Germany, Austria, France and Italy 
now find their foreign trade dislocated, the purchasing power 
of their currencies at the vanishing point and their pro- 
ductive powers crippled. Yet, despite all these economic dis- 
asters, Professor Diehl tells us that “the prevailing opinion 
has not been shaken that the pure gold standard is the most 
secure basis of currency.” 

Ii these facts are not sufficient to show how completely 
the gold standard has failed, what more are needed? When 
a ship is sinking, is it necessary to see it go down beneath 
the waves to know that there is a leak somewhere? It would 
seem that nothing less than a complete break-down of our 
so-called civilization will satisfy the gold-standard theorists 
that their currency system is unsound and is the cause of the 
present world-wide industrial depression. The truth unfor- 
tunately seems to be that, in general, these people are those 
who know most about the monopolistic value of a gold 
medium. By its means a few men are able to wield a weapon 
which gives them a more complete control over nations than 
that possessed by any despot of old. The constant appeal 
one hears these days for a return to “normalcy” expresses 
the hope that the majority will forget the futility of the war 
and the promises made, and will quietly submit themselves 
to the painful processes of “deflation,” i. e., severely restricted 
production, lower wages, unemployment and _ starvation. 

Professor Diehl’s article seems to me to be of value in 
acquainting the people in this country with hitherto unknown 
facts about the results of German inquiry and scientific an- 
alysis in the matter of the currency, though his inferences 
are, as I have endeavoured to show, both unsound and illogical. 
I am, etc., 


New York City. E. F. Mytrus. 


BOOKS. 


THE UNHAPPY WARRIOR 


Totstoy, in the light of his theory of warfare, would 
have read with a grim enjoyment the “Gallipoli Diary” 
of General Sir Ian Hamilton. It was Sir Ian’s fortune 
in the late war to be placed in command of a particu- 
larly sanguinary and disastrous adventure. Roughly 
speaking, he attacked in a peculiarly unfavourable ter- 
rain an enemy well-entrenched, better-armed and in 
superior force. After the debacle a certain German 
officer in charge of a Turkish machine-gun section 
became a raving maniac from brooding over the thou- 
sands of Sir Ian's helpless underlings slaughtered by 
his guns. Altogether it was a gruesome affair, and in 
his diary Sir Ian pours out his heart about it. 

“We are sending a military force to support the fleet 
now at the Dardanelles, and you are to have com- 
mand,” remarked Lord Kitchener to Sir Ian on 12 
March, 1915. Sir Ian records: “My knowledge of 
the Dardanelles was nil; of the Turk nil; of the 
strength of our own forces next to nil.” He had, it is 
true, enjoyed some experience in superintending the 
killing of his fellow beings in the Boer War, and had 
obtained numerous opportunities at shuffling off re- 
mote coloured persons in various parts of an imperial- 
ist world, but such philanderings with death did not 
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necessarily fit a warrior to cope with a branch of the 
German war-machine. Nevertheless Sir Ian replied 
jauntily: ‘We have run this sort of show before, 
Lord K.,” and off he went. Five days later he cast 
anchor at Tenedos. 

Lord Kitchener was one of those heroic figures that 
spurn mundane details. Probably he was _ better 
equipped for the grand old days of spear warfare and 
personal combat than for a period when war is an 
affair of elaborate scientific techniques. He naively 
told Sir Ian that it would probably not be necessary for 
him to land his forces on the Peninsula, as the British 
fleet would be able to take Constantinople unaided. 
But on the day after his arrival, Sir lan saw three of 
the principal ships of the fleet destroyed by fire from 
the Turkish forts, and two others badly mauled, and 
after that mines and bothersome submarines kept 
taking their toll of the vessels, until the Admiral 
thought it better to give the entrance to the Straits a 
wide berth. Thus Sir Ian had his chance for glory, 
for it was plain that the capture of Constantinople 
depended on Sir Ian and his soldiers. His instructions 
were of the vaguest, however, and he himself had no 
plan. “On the German system,” he says bitterly, 
“plans for a landing on Gallipoli would have been in 
my pocket, up to date and worked out to a ball cart- 
ridge and a pail of water.” But, of course, the great 
Kitchener and the other mandarins in the British 
War Office were above little things like that. Sir Ian, 
having looked over the ground (through a telescope), 
had noticed trenches and barbed-wire entanglements 
on the hillsides. Apparently he had not expected such 
enterprise on the part of the enemy. Premonitions 
began to trouble him. None the less, he was tempted, 
he declares, to land such forces as had arrived and 
“go in and avenge the loss of the battleships forth- 
with. We might sup to-morrow night on Achi Baba.” 
It was true that he had no machinery for landing, his 
medical staff had not arrived, and he had no informa- 
tion whatever about water supply. But he was tempted 
“to have a dart.” He thought better of it, however, 
and decided merely to wire Kitchener for twenty or 
thirty armed lighters for landing-purposes. 


While these vessels were on their way, Sir lan 
played some tennis and slipped over to Alexandria, 
where his preparations for the great enterprise were 
to be perfected. En route he wired Kitchener for an 
extra brigade of Gurkhas. A fortnight ensued, with 
innumerable parades and garden-parties. First-hand 
reports from officers familiar with the Peninsula were 
not cheering. “The prospect is not particularly rosy,” 
wrote Sir Ian, 2 April. Three days later, he wrote: 
“We are struggling like drowning. mariners in a sea 
of chaos.” On the 9th: “Why do I walk up and down 
the deck feeling a ton’s weight of trouble weighing 
down upon my shoulders?” His staff of officers were 
predicting ill success. But on the 10th, back at Lem- 
nos, he was all boldness again. “Prudence here is 
entirely out of place.” 

The landing and the big attack began 25 April. Sir 
Ian apparently still cherished the romantic idea of 
supping that night on Achi Baba, but after the initial 
advance it was apparent that Achi Baba was not an 
easily accessible picnic-ground. For some days Sir lan 
ordered assault after assault, and the Turks mowed 
down his legions. By 6 May, it was plain that the 
game was hopeless, for the present at least, and three 
day later, in a cable to Kitchener, he confesses as 
much. Sir Ian blames the lack of munitions. Before 
he dashed off so jauntily to “run the show,” he had 
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neglected to have an understanding on this little de- 
tail. After 9 May, he began to wire for reinforce- 
ments. He wanted his units restored to their original 
strength, and two new army corps. By the end of 
May, two enemy submarines bobbed up, the “Triumph” 
and the “Majestic’’ were sunk, and the rest of the 
fleet went scuttling off to Mudros, leaving Sir Ian to 
play the game alone. 

His Lordship in London took some days to reply to 
Sir Ian’s request for reinforcements, but he finally 
came back with this: “Are you convinced that with 
immediate reinforcements to the extent you have men- 
tioned you could force the Kilid Bahr position and 
thus finish the Dardanelles operations?” Sir Ian medi- 
tated on this for three days, sustaining in the mean- 
time a sanguinary reverse. Then he replied cautiously : 
“T believe the reinforcements asked for will eventually 
enable me to take Kilid Bahr and will assuredly ex- 
pedite the decision.” 

On 8 June, Sir Ian received the cheering assurance 
that not two army corps, but three, would be sent to 
him. Also his repeated requests for more munitions 
were met with a promise of an allowance of seventeen 
‘rounds per gun per day, the standard of the Western 
Front, and in his diary Sir Ian transcribes his delight. 
“We shall indeed be on velvet.” “Too good to be 
true.” But seven days later, we find him cabling desper- 
_ately to London that “at least thirty rounds per day” 
would be necessary. Thereafter this plaint for more 
“munitions reappears with the regularity of a refrain. 
_ Another advance was attempted 28 June, and Sir 
Tan still notes his belief that Achi Baba could be taken 
“to-morrow’’—if only he had more shell. “A victory,” 
he calls this attempt, but though the lines advanced, 
his communications subsequently got muddled, and 
‘nothing came of the affair except casualties. By this 
time he was writing of a fourth reinforcing division, 
-and possibly a fifth. A further and most elaborate 
“surprise” attack was launched 6 August, and on this 
Sir Ian staked his all. It ended in a miserable fiasco, 
the blame for which he places on certain field officers 
on whom he had previously lavished high praise. After 
this he brooded about the place until 16 October, when 
he received the order relieving him from the command. 
All was over except the casualties, of which the pub- 
lished records show 214,232, including 28,200 killed 
and 11,254 missing. 

It is as a romantic figure that Sir Ian presents him- 
Reels to us in his diary, and it is only fair to say that 
ad he been fighting in a fairy tale the result would 
ave been romantic too. A typical soldier, he is by 
nature romantic. How he would have shone in plumes 
d armour! Writing from his floating headquarters 
_off shore, he pours scorn on “poets and writers who 
“see naught in war but carrion, filth, savagery and 
horror.... They refuse war the credit of being the 
only exercise in devotion on a large scale existing in 
the world. The superb moral victory over death leaves 
them cold.” 

Particularly in the romantic vein is his treatment of 
matters mathematical. He reports on 9 May, for in- 
Stance, that his men had been fighting 60,000 Turks on 
the Peninsula, 40,000 at Achi Baba and 20,000 at Gaba 
Yet on 25 May he reports that there had been 
only 34,000 Turks at the beginning of the operations, 
these being reinforced on 12 May by 20,000 and later 
by 24,000 more. Of this entire total of 78,000 he fixed 
‘the losses at a minimum of 55,000, leaving 23,000 
Turkish effectives. Yet just a week later he wires to 
Kitchener that “after deductions for casualties there 
are at least 80,000 Turks against us on the Peninsula.” 


Like many romantic persons Sir Ian was frequently 
assailed at night by thoughts of terror. A night attack 
by the Turks on shore kept him pacing the deck, a 
prey to gloomy forebodings. One feels that the enemy 
did not do quite the proper thing by attacking in the 
dark. Towards the end he was also subject to bad 
dreams, which left him wakeful and unhappy. After 
one he writes: “For hours afterwards I was haunted 
by the thought that the Dardanelles were fatal; that 
something sinister was afloat, that all of us were fore- 
doomed.” With the morning coffee would come better 
cheer, and by noon he would likely be meditating 
cheerfully/on dining on Achi Baba. 

But it is not only the romantic strain that gives 
Sir Ian the aura of the true soldier. He has that 
consciousness of racial superiority, sometimes vulgarly 
called racial snobbishness, which is the mark of the 
ideal warrior. “Half of them,” he musés on a Man- 
chester brigade disembarking for battle, “are going to 
swap lives with Turks whose relative value to the 
well-being of humanity is to theirs as is the locust to 
the honey-bee.” The “hands” drawn from the Man- 
chester mills would surely have been flattered at this 
new estimate of their worth. Sir Ian also has that 
touch of the sadist without which one can not be truly 
a good commander. His pen dwells devotedly on pic- 
tures of slaughter and of hordes of wounded streaming 
back to the shore. He meditates on death, particularly 
at night, after a battle, when he has spent the long day 
staring through a telescope, from his headquarters on 
ship-board, at his horde of mannikins seeking to toil 
up the heights which spout a hail of machine-gun 
bullets. “That rare and curious being called I, is more 
fragile than any porcelain jar. How on earth it has 
preserved itself so long, heaven only knows. One 
pellet of lead, it falls in a heap of dust.” Save in his 
occasional trips ashore, Sir Ian was in no personal 
danger from these pellets of lead, but in such medita- 
tions he presumably identified himself with the cannon 
fodder offering their breasts on the naked hillsides. It 
is perhaps through such mystical intuitions that the 
born commander becomes one with his men. 

Captious persons may cavil at Sir Ian. To them we 
would reply that it is unfair to apply to a warrior the 
materialistic standards by which one would measure 
the human value of a business man, a farmer or an 
engineer. These, after all, are mere producers: the 
soldier is of a more godlike breed. We hold Sir Ian 
an example of the perfect soldier. He played the 
game according to the rules, and if he failed, it was 
probably because the rules and the nature of the game 
made failure inevitable. In times of stress he medi- 
tated on the best authorities. What would Napoleon 
have done, or ‘Bobs,’ or Gordon, or Kitchener? 
What “my quondam friends on the German General 
Staff?” Sometimes, after such cogitations, he would 
send an order to advance, and sometimes he would 
cable for more men or munitions. We are sure that 
he never violated any of the established military 
proprieties. 

After such an experience as Sir Ian’s, a Japanese 
general of the old school would never have returned 
home. Sir Ian did. Instead of falling up on his sword, 
he fell back upon his pen, which, according to a pacifist 
proverb, is mightier. After browsing over his records 
for five silent years, he set down his moralistic intro- 
duction and published. His dénouement, if less 
dramatic than the Japanese way, at least gives to pos- 
terity and the psycho-analysts an interesting human 
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A MIDDLE-CLASS EMPEROR. 


I CAN not conceive of a state of society worthy of the name 
which should not feel that its rulers should make as fine an 
appearance as possible before the world. ... Elegant clothes 
and jewels are as necessary on the part of a queen or an 
empress as intelligence or popularity. 


Thus ther amanuensis, echoing the Empress Eugénie; and 
indeed how can royalty do other than follow the em- 
broidered tradition? Napoleon III and Eugénie followed 
it to the best of their ability, achieving an effect that is 
sometimes mistakenly spoken of as brilliant. Their ill 
luck was that they played their parts in an era when tra- 
ditions for brilliance were waning; and they had the 
special misfortune of not being quite the real royal thing. 
Even in these favourable “Memoirs of the Empress Eu- 
génie”” Napoleon III appears as a spurious figure of an 
emperor. His notes and essays and studies, so freely and 
innocently quoted by the Empress and her secretary, 
Comte Fleury, show him to have been blinded by a false 
sense of his own prestige, and for ever harking back to 
the glories of the real Napoleonic reign, fatuously mulling 
over the insubstantial hope of a great’ dynasty. With his 
reiterated stress upon lineage he might have been the in- 
heritor of a hundred kings. It is true that he had a cer- 
tain popular support; but he seems never to have attained 
a right royal assurance. No wonder that the Emperor of 
Russia addressed him as “Monsieur et Bon Ami’ instead 
of “Monsicur mon Frére.’ Napoleon’s weakness had a 
simple, common, almost engaging quality. In a mem- 
orandum about the Franco-Prussian War quoted in these 
“Memoirs,” he wrote: 


I am ready to admit that if I had performed my whole duty, 
I should have been wiser than the nation and should have 
prevented the war even if I had, by so doing, lost my crown. 
I may say in palliation, that I accepted the struggle thrust 
upon us without ardour, as a man goes to the field of the 
duello because it is demanded by the rules of honour, not 
asking whether his adversary is stronger than himself. I also 
was carried away by the national outburst, by my great confi- 
dence in the strength of the army, perhaps too, to be perfectly 
frank, by dreams of military glory, while visions of terri- 
torial aggrandizement may have got the better for the moment 
of the cool reasoning of the statesman and the sovereign. 


But this dull man was in error in attributing to himself 
the power of reasoning. That ability was never his. 
With Eugénie it was another matter. She possessed both 
dignity and grace, and hers was a clear and simple ad- 
herence to the dynastic tradition. She had besides an 
excellent head; and if her ambitions led her into such 
wild schemes as the Mexican expedition, at least they had 
a pleasing touch of romanticism. At the end, as re- 
gent, when Napoleon was a prisoner at Hesse-Cassel, she 
made an almost noble figure. Still, even with Eugénie 
as consort, Napoleon was unable to achieve a dis- 
tinguished court. The hunts and balls, so lingeringly de- 
scribed in these “Memoirs,” appear like a pale reflection 
of past glories; they suggest a masquerade, not a spon- 
taneous ritual of beauty and gaiety. There was no 
esprit; there was none of that gathering around the 
throne of art and letters which was the justification of 
the French Empire at its height. The artistic life of 
France was elsewhere, and had no part in the faded 
dreams of the court. While the royal hunt was pro- 
ceeding listlessly in the leafy alleys of Fontainebleau, 
little groups of artists were beginning to haunt the out- 
skirts of the forest in the yet untried attempt to paint 
from nature. Courbet had flung down his gauntlet. Manet 
was painting “Le Déjeuner sur |’Herbe.” ‘Madame 
Bovary” appeared, and the earlier work of Zola. Natur- 
alism was becoming a positive force. It was the Princess 
Matilde rather than the Emperor and the Empress who 
attracted the creative personalities of the time. The chap- 
ter on this lively cousin of Napoleon, deprecatory as it 
is of her free religious beliefs and wayward political 
opinions, gives the single glimpse in these two substan- 
tial volumes of a real society. Flaubert, Maupassant, the 
brothers Goncourt, Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and all 
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the greater musical figures of Paris attracted her rang- 
ing interest. 

Napoleon and Eugénie appear in these pages as essen- 
tially domestic and conventional, nearer to Victoria and 
Albert than to those royal French predecessors whom 
they sought so hopefully to emulate. They had neither 
the brutality nor the power to maintain a lasting ascend- 
ency. They belonged, as all Europe judged them to be- 
long, outside the ranks of royalty altogether. Yet these 
“Memoirs” throw the responsibility for their ignominious 
exit a little oddly upon the French people themselves. 
Any other nation, said Napoleon, would have supported 
the throne by instinct at the time of the Franco-Prussian 
disaster. Yet the picture conjured up in these volumes 1s 
not that of a king wronged by his people or by a cruel 
fate, we are given merely a perfect instance of a royalist 
obsession. The “Memoirs” are dignified enough ; but 
their artificiality, their acceptance of an ancient idée fixe, 
and their lack of passion, are typical of the lives and the 
epoch which they record. It is difficult to understand 
how they can be considered as royalist propaganda. They 


are an echo of echoes. 
ConsTANCE MAYFIELD ROURKE. 


IDEALS AS SERVANTS AND MASTERS. 


In his book, “The Control of Ideals,” Mr. van Wesep’s 
argument comes out all right in the end. Now and again 
on the way one trembles a little for it. Some of the 
bridges seem a little shaky for so heavy a freight; and 
parts of the way make pretty heavy going. But Mr. van 
Wesep makes his point; which is, that our ideals are 
our own creatures and that we create them for the 
service of life. Ergo, we must not let them lord it over 
us, or run away with us. Let us, he advises, keep a 
laugh up our sleeves to humble them when occasion re- 
quires, lest they begin to be domineering; and mean- 
while let us fashion a world in which we shall not need 
to be guilty of the absurdity of dying for them. For 
that is to subordinate the end to the means. Personality 
is not merely an end; it is the sovereign end. Ideals are 
its servants, and its good servants as long as they are 
kept in proper control. Mr. van Wesep’s concern is to 
pave the way to a warless world; and he is (as I think) 
right in believing that the only way is to establish the 
sovereignty of the individual life, of personality, so that 
we shall be delivered from the tragic folly of sacrificing 
the one real universal to those particularist purposes 
which masquerade as ideals and fool men into war. ; 

Mr. van Wesep’s book is full of promise. He is a 
keen and independent thinker; and he will inevitably 
outgrow a certain adolescent bias to make a point by 
straining an antithesis. He speaks, for instance, of a 
middle ground between militarism and pacifism—namely, 
what he calls the Greek theory of persuasion. It hap- 
pens that my acquaintance among pacifists is, like Sam 
Weller’s knowledge of London, extensive and peculiar ; 
and I have never known one who subscribed to the doc- 
trine of “senseless submission,” as Mr. van Wesep calls 
it. The only form of pacifism extant, that I am aware 
of, is precisely that which would, with our author, sub- 
stitute persuasion for force. Mr. van Wesep is a pacifist, 
malgré lui. In the same way, Mr. van Wesep comes a 
bad cropper in his attempt to show that Nietzsche and 
primitive Christianity dovetail into one another; here 
he speaks unpardonable nonsense. Still, these are 
blemishes which do not weigh against the book as a 
whole. It is in this region of ethics more perhaps than 
anywhere else, that we need books that will sting people 
into thought and Mr. van Wesep’s book will, I believe, 
do this. 

The main difficulty that the book will have to en- 
counter is an unreadiness on the part of its readers to 
accept its first premise—the assumption that our ideals 
are so much our creatures that we can control them. 
The author seems to postulate for the individual an 
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independence and an adequacy which one finds it difficult 
to square with one’s own experience. The reason why 
our ideals have so great a power over us is simply be- 
cause we feel that there is something in them that is not 
our own. You may call this “something” what you will— 
social heredity, the élan vital, or divine immanence—but 
by whatever name you call it, it is that element of de- 
termination which a realistic self-scrutiny is bound to 
recognize as a factor in all conduct. We are not alto- 
gether free to choose our ideals, still less to control them. 
Indeed, it would seem that what Mr. van Wesep is 
after, is not so much the control as the expansion of 
ideals. He recognizes that much of the tragedy of the 
world arises from the dominion of particularist and 
partisan aims which ultimately assume the shape and 
authority of ideals; and he wants to substitute for these 
ideals a vision of life as a whole. He dwells upon the 
sanctity of the individual life; but this is, after all, the 
one category which is universal for ethics; and in his 
own mind this shapes itself into an ideal of a warless 
world, a world of active good will and rationality. I 
venture to doubt whether Mr. van Wesep can control his 
| own ideal, for if he could, he might not have written this 
| book; and that would have been a great pity. 


RiIcHARD RoBERTs. 


THE RUSSIAN CHANGELING. 


THE watchmen who have made their rounds in Russia 
have little to tell of the night, save that it is black. This 
is the consensus that unifies the four most recent de- 
scriptions of social and economic conditions under the 
Bolshevik regime.” The Public Information Committee 
propagandist, the reactionary scholar from Cambridge, 
the distinguished mathematical logician, and the author 
of “The Research Magnificent” present a picture which, 
when the personal angle of distortion is corrected, blends 
together into a massive and monotoned composition. In 
the present darkness of the Russian scene, the lights of 
the revolution look like the “flaring of a dreary dawn”: 
instead of heralding the day that is to come, they but 
accentuate the darkness through which we have still to 
pass. 

Only by a tedious process of disillusion have we passed 
beyond the stage of discussing the Russian revolution in 
terms of “News from Nowhere” and “A Modern Utopia.” 
One might as well try to describe a childbirth in the lan- 
guage of a “society” reporter. Russia is not a Utopia 
in ruins; it is a ruin that could not possibly, in the three 
short years during which the Bolsheviki have been in 
power, be built up into a Utopia. This is the sum of 
both Mr. Bertrand Russell’s and Mr. H. G. Wells’s inter- 
pretations; and if we are tempted to adopt a harsh atti- 
tude towards the institutions and methods which “Russia 
in the Shadows” describes, we should charitably take 
pains to examine them, not in the light of hopes which 
have not been fulfilled but in terms of conditions which 
could not be escaped. 

In Mr. Wells’s casual survey of life in Petersburg and 
Moscow, appears the first departure from the orthodox 
accounts, radical or reactionary, of what has taken place 
in Russia since the downfall of the imperial order. 

The Bolshevik [says Mr. Wells] have got in Russia not 
the promised Marxist social revolution at all . . . in truth 
they have not captured a State but got aboard a derelict... . 
The main collapse occurred in 1917 when Tsarisin, brutishly 
incompetent, became manifestly impossible. It had wasted the 
whole land, lost control of its army and the confidence of the 
entire population. Its police system had degenerated into a 

regime of violence and brigandage. It fell inevitably. And 
there was no alternative government. For generations the 
chief energies of Tsarism had been directed to destroying any 


possibility of an alternative government. ... The first Russian 
revolution, therefore, turned Russia into a debating society 
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and a political scramble. . . . What remained of social order 


collapsed. 

In this situation, Mr. Wells goes on to explain, the Com- 
munist party, with perhaps no more than 150,000 active 
members, was the only organization that gave men a 
“common idea of action, common formule, and mutual 
confidence.” The communism established by the Bol- 
sheviki, in other words, was the communism of a ship- 
wreck, the communism of a great material disaster. In 
every belligerent State during the war, “Bolshevik” 
measures of rationing food, controlling opinion, suppress- 
ing political resistance, and the rest had been adopted. 
The change from Tsarism to the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat involved merely a change in personnel but not in 
method. War, and the necessities of war, continued to 
exist. The rise of the State under those conditions, and 
the frank acknowledgment by the Bolsheviki that “‘the 
State is an organ of suppression,” followed as inevitably 
as the ascendancy of the Admirable Crichton in Sir James 
Barrie’s amusing satire. 

What makes the Bolshevik government so distasteful 
to Mr. Bertrand Russell is that it is so markedly like the 
plagued institution at home that threw him into prison 
during the war. Indeed, how could it be otherwise? 
When all the groups and associations that normally carry 
on the work of the community are enfeebled or ruined 
or extirpated for “reasons of State,” alias military neces- 
sity, it is necessary for the Government, through whose 
bureaux all the corporate life of the community has been 
directed, to continue in existence, lest the community itself 
die. Having by the act of war asphyxiated the economic 
processes of the community, the State, whether it be 
headed by Lenin or Professor Miliukov, must work long 
and hard over the corpse, as it were, in order to restore 
by artificial methods the normal action of heart and 
lungs. 

Here then is the paradox: the conditions that have 
made the rule of the Bolshevik Government successful 
have made the institutions that were constructed to fit 
those conditions, including the centralized State itself, 
congenial only to a community that is suffering from the 
triple disasters of a class-war, a civil war, and a foreign 
war. All conservative spirits are welcome to draw the 
inevitable deduction from these generalizations, if it gives 
them any comfort. 

It is apparent, at all events, that we must distinguish 
between the impulses that brought the Bolsheviki into 
power, and the conditions that have enabled them to in- 
crease and concentrate their power. The initial impulses 
were beyond question revolutionary: the soviet form of 
administration, well described by Mr. Postgate in his clear 
and equable exposition of the Marxian background of the 
revolution,’ was a creative attempt to break through the 
frustrations and circumlocutions of political government. 
Neither the institution of soviets, nor the prompt expro- 
priation of the landed proprietors, could probably have 
been accomplished in any country but one that had long 
listened to the teachings of Marx, Kropotkin, Tol- 
stoy, and the Western thinkers from whom a consider- 
able part of their theories were derived. But the revo- 
lutionary impulse was quickly spent. The working out 
of the class-war and the resistance to foreign aggression 
cut across the lines of positive revolutionary effort and 
short-circuited their current. Before long the soviets 
appear to have lost their ability to function; the co-oper- 
ative associations and trade-union organizations were 
moved into the Kremlin, or thereabouts; and political 
power once again, with the growth of the State, became 
divorced from economic power. 

Mr. Russell, with his references to page, chapter, and 
verse in the authoritative theses of the Communist Inter- 
national leaves little ground for revolutionary hope. 
“The soviet system,” he declares, “is moribund.” Power 
is concentrated, not in the soviets themselves, but in the 
Communist party, “which numbers about 600,000 in a 
population of 120 millions.” 
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The Bolsheviki have had to rely upon the army and the 
extraordinary commission, and have been compelled to reduce 
the soviet system to an empty form.... J A sweated wage, long 
hours, industrial conscription, prohibition of strikes, prison 
for slackers, diminution of insufficient rations in factories 
where the production falls below what the authorities expect, 
an army of spies ready to report any tendency to political dis- 
affection and to procure imprisonment for its promoters—this 
is the reality of a system that still professes to govern in the 
name of the proletariat. 


This quotation does not come from a reactionary; it 
comes from one of the most generous and humane spirits 
in Western Europe. If this were in fact the reality of 
revolution there would indeed be reason here for dis- 
illusionment, but when one interprets the present situa- 
tion in terms of the political facts rather than in terms 
of one’s hopes the horror is that of war rather than 
revolution. It simply is not fair to rate the Bolsheviki 
a failure because they have not yet established the co- 
operative commonwealth; on the other hand, it is a mis- 
take for the ex-Communist leaders so far to fail in 
grasping the realities of their position as to suppose that 
they have established a revolution and have worked out 
a pattern which other communities would do well to 
follow. War has placed an ugly changeling in the cradle 
of revolution, and it is becoming not a little absurd for 
the disciples of Marx to continue to make a great show 
of their paternity. 

For those who have sympathized ab initio with the 
Russian Revolution it is time to declare boldly that it is 
one thing to distribute rations to a starving crew on a 
derelict vessel and another to drop anchor in the happy 
Isles. No community on this planet to-day seems to be 
in sight of the Happy Isles—least of all, perhaps, Russia. 
The great contribution of the Russians was their eager- 
ness to set sail for that fair haven, even in a leaky boat, 
manned by an untrained crew. 


... That which they are, they are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
Lewrs Mumrorp. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

AN air of dignity and distinction is maintained throughout 
the recently published anthology of the Yale Review.’ There 
is little experimentation with free forms in this collection. 
Henry Adams, represented by “Buddha and Brahma,” oc- 
cupies more pages than should have been his share, con- 
sidering the studied and consciously philosophical character of 
his poem, The reader will remember the volume more 
pleasantly by reason of the lyrics of Miss Sara Teasdale, and 
the poignant comments on life of Mr. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. Vee Mle ARG 


ProFessor Roycer’s “Fugitive Essays”* have been collected 
from obscure journals and literary remains, four out of the 
fifteen being now published for the first time. The title is 
not a misnomer, for fugitive they are, and no one need trouble 
to waylay them as they pass into oblivion unless one is 
especially interested in tracing the development of Royce’s 
thought. While we may grant with the editor, Mr. J. Loew- 
berg, that these papers exhibit many of the qualities of mind 
and style as well as much of the framework of Royce’s 
maturer philosophy, it must be said that they reveal nothing 
that can not be had in better form in his later work. Their 
political concern is with the upheaval of the French Revolution 
and its repercussion in England and Germany, their literary 
criticism is devoted to the Transcendentalists on the Continent 
and to the Romantic school in England. But who, one wonders, 
is capable to-day of caring about the ethical philosophy under- 
lying “Manfred” and “Cain’? Who will give himself with 
enthusiasm to a discussion of “The Ethical Teaching of 
George Eliot”? Moreover, a good deal of water has flowed 
under the bridges of logic and psychology since Royce wrote 
“On Purpose in Thought” or “How Beliefs are Made.” Stale 
and unappetizing, too, is the pedagogical style of a past gen- 
eration—heavy, repetitive, careful, admonitory, tinged with the 
schoolroom atmosphere of exposition to “younger truth- 
seekers.” It is rather to the Royce of “The World and the 
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Individual” and “The Problem of Christianity” that all but 
the most insatiable of his disciples will prefer to turn. Yet, 
careless as one can afford to be of the matter and manner of 
most of these articles, one does not lay the book down without 
a deepened impression of the man. Here is the same spirit 
that later so richly impregnates his masterpiece—a spirit never 
petty or intolerant, never ignoble or trivial in aim, never 
meagre in sympathy, and one that is always dominated by the 
ethical and religious motive both in philosophy and in con- 
duct. What Royce says of St. Thomas Aquinas in the final 
essay in this volume, can be applied with singular exquisite- 
ness to the writer of the essay himself: “Distinctions and 
unifications of doctrine he states with such serenity of manner, 
and with such gentleness to all opponents, that both the labours 
of the thinker and the cruel tragedies of conflicting opinion 
involved seem, as one reads him, to fade into the background, 
and the reader remains, with the scholastic doctor himself, in 
the light of a very kindly spirit and of a very ingenious 
intellect. One need not be convinced in order to ae 
G., B. KE 


As a technical expedient, the trick of toying with one idea 
until it suggests another, and with that until it suggests a 
third, and so on indefinitely, is not exclusively exercised by 
after-dinner speakers. Any number of essayists—especially 
those of a slippered complacency—find in this device an avenue 
of expression which enables them to be prolific as well as 
leisurely, and to festoon their thoughts amiably upon the pegs 
of familiar things. Such is, to a considerable degree, the 
method of the author of “Windfalls,”* a pleasant, informal 
and eminently discursive collection of sketches which ricochet 
across the surface of the mind like flat stones hurled along 
the surface of a pond. “Alpha of the Plough” may or may 
not have indulged in this fascinating pastime in youth, but 
his pen shows his mastery of its technique. These essays 
present themselves as exercises in seeing how many orderly 
“skips” can be attained from a single throw across the placid 
surface of a gentle mind. By drawing each sentence out of 
the tail of its predecessor, so to speak, the writer secures 
quite graceful effects. Not infrequently, the final word of a 
sentence may be made the propelling force for a whole new 
paragraph, and thus by easy stages is an essay formed. For 
example, in one essay the author confesses: “I have mixed 
feelings on this subject, and in order to find out what I really 
think I will write about it.’ This key, one suspects, will 
unlock the whole series. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


Wuar has become of the Camelot Series, that good gift 
of the mythical Walter Scott of London and Felling- 
on-Tyne? Not so many years ago we used to find them 
in every bookshop, those friendly little volumes with 
their trim white labels; thirty cents was the price, and 
to see them in a row was to experience a sensation un- 
known, one fancies, to the hungriest and most ambitious 
contemplator of President Eliot’s Five-Foot shelf. It 
would never have occurred to you in their presence to 
associate reading with getting up in the world; they 
were so evidently not intended to be serviceable, or to be 
read for exactly fifteen minutes every day, or to enable 
you, with your conversation, to captivate the beautiful 
young lady at the dinner-table, while your rival, who has 
neglected to provide himself with a mental background, 
gnaws his fingers in despair. They tactfully assumed 
that you had very little money in your pocket and scarcely 
more in the bank, but that you were a person of taste 
and given to a variety of pleasures, among them that of 
carrying Landor, Thoreau or Leopardi in a pocket all the 
more capacious for being slightly torn and of occasion- 
ally dipping into a book by flood or field. There was, in 
a word, a gentle flattery in their aspect; green or even 
boorish as you might have been, they somehow persuaded 
you that you too might acquire a vote in the republic of 
letters. And you never experienced less pain in parting 
with a handful of pennies than when you selected one 
from the counter and made off with it to the nearest 
shady bench in the park. 


Or late years these gracious little books, shouldered out 
by other series having much of their charm, to be sure, 
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but of a less persuasive price, have disappeared from the 
front shelves of the bookshops. Now and again, one 
still finds them in the darker corners; but they are plainly 
in disgrace in the eyes of the trade, and it is only in the 
humbler shops that they continue to make a stand against 
oblivion. The public has forgotten them; the dealers 
have deserted them. For all that, they have their faith- 
ful friends, friends who first through their familiar 
pages found their way into the Flower-Garden of Sadi 
and the Selborne of Gilbert White and heard the 
“Athenian Oracle’ and St. Augustine’s Confessions and 
even learned (with results that are always on the point 
of astounding the world) the “Principles of Success in 
Literature.” How strong that bond can be I learned my- 
self the other day when I retrieved my own books from 
the warehouse where they had been resting seven years. 
To what did I turn most eagerly—the four volumes of 
Francis Jeffrey’s Essays, the two volumes of Calvin’s 
Letters, the poems of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the 
“Beauties of Locke’? These books, it struck me in- 
stantly, were too precious to be kept for one man’s 
delight, and I hastened the next day to present them to 
the public library. As for the rest, I paused for a long 
moment over Urquhart’s Rabelais, I looked more than 
once at Vasari’s Lives; and there were Taine’s Letters 
and a whole armful of Nietzsche and Frederic Manning’s 
“Scenes and Portraits’ and “Tyl Ulenspiegel.” But when 
the Camelot Series began to emerge, volume by volume. 
battered and broken, streaked and warped by the rain, 
the others suddenly seemed unimportant; even the com- 
ments which, ten years ago or more, I had written in 
their margins, were powerless to undo my joy of recog- 
nition. And the book I at last seized upon and carried 
off with me to bed was that most precious of them all, 
“The Prose Writings of Heinrich Heine.’ 


You remember the edition; it is the one that has Have- 
lock Ellis’s preface (included also in “The New Spirit,” 
which was reprinted the other day in the “Modern 
Library”) and all those charming translations of which 
Charles Godfrey Leland’s were the earliest and the lusti- 
est. There are two other volumes in the series, “Art 
and Letters” and the “Italian Travel Sketches’; but 
glamorous as they could not fail to be, and in spite of 
the mournful grace of Gautier’s elegiac introduction to 
one of them, they contain too much of the chopped hay 
and straw of Heine’s spirit and not enough of its green 
and fragrant essence. The marvel is that, writing always 
as a journalist, he should have been incapable, even in his 
hastiest impressions of the political scene, of a really 
banal sentence, of a paragraph without its poetry and 
wit. And that wit is always at once so mellow 
and so fresh, so without pertness even at its most pointed. 
Heine alone has had the secret of being impudent for 
eternity. But it is in the collection called “Prose 
Writings,’ fragmentary as it is, that you find him at his 
iridescent best; Heine, who himself, in translating his 
writings into French, is said to have jumped over the 
difficult passages, has fared better at alien hands than at 
his own. Here we have the malice of those notes on 
England, the soft splendour of the “Florentine Nights,” 
the nostalgic enchantment of the “Gods in Exile,’ and 
that shimmering texture of images, “The Romantic 
School.” These are essays for April days; we have no 
old court-gardens to read them in, we can not, with the 
book in our hand, seat ourselves, as Heine did when he 
first read “Don Quixote,’ on that old moss-covered stone 


bench in the Avenue of Sighs where the nightingales 


sang in the silent morning light, but that is a small 
matter; with April in the air, Heine can be trusted to 
arrange it all for us. Wherever we are, after a page 
or two we find ourselves in the castle court of 
Diisseldorf. 


Ir we had a writer now to volatilize philosophy, to bring 
it into harmony with the spring atmosphere and make it 
seem as important! In these pages of Heine thought and 
word and flesh are one; the poets and the philosophers 


live and breathe; what is beautiful in them adds to the 
beauty of the day and what is absurd adds to its gaiety. 
But how can the world of thought mean anything to 
our “divine average” when the utmost that we can pro- 
duce in the way of the word made flesh is, for example, 
Mr. Santayana’s sketch of his old Cambridge com- 
panions? To the initiated eye Royce and James disen- 
gage themselves there as men thinking and with almost 
a Chaucerian ruddiness, but through the tract of misty 
intellectual meadowland over which one has to pass in 
order to reach that high road where the philosophers 
walk, only the few can find their way. Heine’s idiom 
would have awakened Caliban. I am not thinking of 
those literary images merely, such, for example, as this: 


Goethe’s prose [in the West-Oestliche Divan] is as translucent 
as the green set, when, on a bright, calm summer afternoon, we 
can look far down into the depths below, and catch glimpses of 
ancient drowned cities, and all their fabulous splendours. 
Then, at times, that prose is as magical and as mysterious as 
the firmament, when the darkness of twilight has lifted, and 
the grand Goethean thoughts appear, pure and golden, like 
the stars. 


Or this: 


More noteworthy and of more importance than his prose 
writings are Luther’s poems, the songs which in battle and in 
trouble blossomed from his heart. Sometimes they resemble 
a floweret that grows on a rocky crag, then again a ray of 
moonlight trembling over a restless sea. Luther loved music, 
and even wrote a treatise on the art; hence his songs are 
particularly melodious. In this respect he merits the name, 
Swan of Eisleben. But he is nothing less than a wild swan 
in those songs wherein he stimulates the courage of his fol- 
lowers and inflames himself to the fiercest rage of battle. A 
true battle-song was that martial strain with which he and 
his companions marched into Worms. The old cathedral 
trembled at those unwonted tones, and the ravens, in their 
dark nests in the steeple, started with affright. 


But what a sizing-up the Kantian philosophy gets in 
those two pages wherein we see the good citizens of 
Konigsberg regulating their watches as the sage emerges 
from his door (4:30 P.M.) and moves toward the 


, linden avenue, the faithful Lampe plodding anxiously 


after, with a large umbrella under his arm, the same 
Lampe out of compassion for whose chagrin at the con- 
clusions of the Pure Reason, the accommodating master 
admitted into his practical system the Deity he had been 
obliged to exclude from the theoretical! If that is not 
the whole story, at least it might have been; nothing can 
invalidate the method. And when Hegel’s turn comes, 
it 1s the whole story. “I saw Hegel, with his almost 
comically serious face, like a setting hen, brooding over 
the fatal eggs.” At the end of half-a-dozen paragraphs 
it is all up with this dry and musty spider-web. For the 
candid mind can a thousand pages of ratiocination ac- 
complish more? 


Ir is a pity that Heine’s prose is still most widely known 
in this country, as I suppose it is, through Matthew 
Arnold’s essay. Neatly as that essay places him, how it 
reeks of the moral judgment! Heine with his “crying 
faults,’ Heine the “profoundly disrespectable”! One 
feels that Arnold, who lifted his hands in horror before 
the Shelley-Godwin circle (“What a set!”) would have 
passed by on the other side if Heine had been born his 
fellow-countryman: there are so many things one can 
hardly expect of a foreigner, and Heine was so extremely 
foreign. Thus the man of letters ascends the pulpit. 
Canon Barry, whose vocation was the pulpit and whose 
pretensions were of the slightest as a man of letters, 
conveys a very different impression; he reprobates the 
tendency of Heine but he is infinitely gentle to the man. 
Is it because Canon Barry was a Roman Catholic? 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman: 


“Blind Mice,” by C. Kay Scott. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 


“Breakers and Granite,” by John Gould Fletcher, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
“Kriloff’s Fables,” translated by C. Fillingham Coxwell, 


M.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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TuereE is a fellowship among readers of newspapers that is more 
powerful than common membership in fraternal and secret societies 
and other organizations which exist to meet the needs of mankind’s 
gregariousness. When people respond to the impulsion of intel- 
lectual concepts they are firmly united, and neither time nor space 
jeopardizes their voluntary allegiance. 


But such loyalty is necessarily limited to a circle smaller than those which take 
form among well-intentioned but unthinking persons. Millions of people shiver 
with an undefined joy when they hear the tune known to us as “America,” to 
Britishers as “God Save the King,” and to Germans as “Heil dir im Siegeskranz,” 
and under stress of the emotion thus aroused allow themselves to be made to kill 


one another. 


A kinship based on an idea demands thinking, hence the limited public for 
ideas, and hence the enthusiasm with which men and women holding common cause 


with a favourite journal hail each other. 


“Club spirit” does not arise from the possession of a clubhouse but from the 
identity of aim that is the basis of association. A great periodical is an intellectual 
home from which its readers—holding like beliefs—draw sustenance and _ its 
validity may be measured by the need that evokes it. It is to man’s mental striving 
what the Church is to the spiritual aspirations of so very many. Because of such 
a relation the magazines that stand for ideas do not hesitate to ask that their readers 
go out into the world for proselytes. The FREEMAN knows that a FREEMAN 
reader does not resent being asked to get more readers, because its continued exis- 
tence depends upon securing a body of supporters sufficiently large to pay the cost 
of production. When it proves practicable to do so the FREEMAN will look to 


advertisers for part of its revenue; meantime it needs subscribers. 


The six dollars that you pay for this paper is less than it costs: it will not 
cover the cost until the weekly edition is greatly increased. If you like the 
FREEMAN your obligation to the paper is as great as the paper’s obligation is to 
you. Your way of balancing the account is by getting subscribers or a subscriber, 
and when you do that the FREEMAN will be as grateful as if there had never been 
an obligation. 


What a waste, that the enjoyment and stimulation afforded by the FREEMAN 
should be confined to a relatively small number, when thousands need precisely 
that sort of entertainment and enlightenment to develop their potentiality as citizens 
of the world! 


Tue Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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